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PREFACE. 



It may prevent misapprehension in 
the reader, and consequent disappoint- 
inent, to state distinctly the object of the 
present volume. It is not an attempt to 
depreciate the instruction which schools 
are intended to give ; nor by any means 
to institute a mode of self-tuition, which 
shall render them needless. The self- 
cultivation recommended, is rather in- 
tended to render them complete. 

It is a very, common mistake, which 
the author has found extremely detrimental 
to youthful improvement; — that masters 
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are to teach their pupils ; and that the 
"whole burden of education lies on the 
tutor. That the thoughtless, volatile 
young, should take up such a notion, is no 
Ij^onder : but the manner in which many 
teachers operate, seems to intimate that 
they also make the same mistake : for all 
their teaching is telling ; substituting the 
means for the end. That teaching is 
alone efficient which is connected with 
doing. The pupil must not be a mere 
recipient, a listener; but an actor, if he 
would even comprehend the lesson; if 
especially he would make that morsel of 
knowledge his own. 

This mistake is not, however, the 
exact object of this address ; but rather, 
one consequent upon it; which is, that 
when a child leaves school his- education 
is finished. A notion dosUuetiv^ of alt 
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real im{>rovemeiit ; which steals from the 
mind almost all it had gained; and as it 
prevails totally or partially, prevents so 
far, all future improyement> all actual 
excellence. 

• 

That such an idea does obtain, is per- 
haps within the recollection of most of 
us; lies under our observation, as far as 
the young surround us ; and becomes the 
main obstacle to our wishes for their 
improvement, wherever their improve- 
ment is connected with our own labour^ 
anxiety, and. comfort. 

• ' 

To prove, therefore, to the young, 
that their education is not finished, but 
only begun when they quit school ; that 
all their hopes for honourable excellence 
must rest on their own exertions; that 
noW| especially, their exertions promise 
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^iiiccessf 111 issue ; to rouse the noble deters 
minatiou of acting well; of putting forth 
mental energies on principle: thU fonns 
the single object of the following pag^s. 

If those who are still under tuition^ 
should peruse the work» and imbibe the 
spirit of ity it is hoped their present op* 
portunities may be made more advan-^ 
tageous: but, put into the hands of such 
as have just left their tutors; should it en^^ 
gage them to become tutors to themselves^ 
it is presumed then its application is more 
appropriate^ and its beneficial effects majr 
be hoped for to their greatest extent. 

With this hope it is that SBLF-CULTK 
VATION has been placed in a variety of 
lights, and its importance and efficiency 
delineated. To generate the principle is 
the first object. Should thi& endeavour 
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befavonrably received, some of the means 
most likely to guide in the process, maybe 
developed in a future volume. 

May the present appeal forcibly im- 
press the importance of the enterprize ; 
the important enterprize will then be 
begun ; and much may be hoped from its 
progress during life : — its completion must 
be watched for in another world. 



Ongar, 
November i 1817. 
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CHAP. I. 



^I* THE PURPORT OF EDUCATION TO FIT US FOR OUR 
STATIONS IN LIFE. 

To learn A B C is felt extremely irksome 
Dy the infant, who cannot comprehend what 
*tis for. The boy, forced to school, cons over 
"^ dull lesspn because he must ; but feels nc^ 
^usement or satisfaction in it. The labour 
^^ is obliged to undergo is not small; the 
privations of activity and pleasure he regrets 
still more ;,.and all for what ?— to learn what he 
does not hke; to force into his mind words to 
which he attaches no ideas, or ideas which to 
Urn appear to be of no value : he cannot put 
them to any present use. Youth is not aware, 
that not for present use is all thb designed, 
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but to qualify for future operations. The dull, 
laborious, but necessary routine, like the 
ploughing and sowing the land, is in hopes of 
reaping abundance, pleasure, and profit, at 
some not very distant season. Education is 
not the end, but only the means. 

Let us then see what is the object it has in 
view. A person growing to a certain age must 
appear in the world ; he can no longer hide 
himself at school, nor withdraw behind the 
routine of the trammels appointed for his 
minority. He must start forward, and become 
something. What that something is to be, 
education only can surmise; eyen- talent, 
genius, fortune, can give little guess. The 
training forms even all these, if judiciously 
conducted ; and if otherwise,' all these wiH fail, 
in most cases, of attaining the wished-for object. 
A man must act: whether he is necessitated to 
labour for his maintenance ; or is freed by 
fortune from all apprehension ' and f)'om all 
constrained exertion, yet he must act. It is the 
intent of educati^on to enable him to act rightly, 
honourably, successfully. Without pretension 



to pl'ophetic powers, one may safely say, a man^ 
conung into hfe, will, in some way or other, 
perhaps in Tarioos shapes of sorrow, he wiU, 
he must suffer. Youth may fancy Me oae 
scene of gaiety; but reality and fancy differ 
widely. If education has been rightly con- 
ducted, it will teach the man how to sufier 
with dignity, with honour, — nay, with profit. 

The man launches into life, and will be 
exactly, or very nearly, what his actual edu« 
cation purposed. Tis well, when guided, 
stored, and stimulated, the yonth starts. for* 
ward, and in manhood prospers; answers his 
own wishes, his parents expectations, his 
tutors' labours, by actual success in his station, 
whatever it may be. The dreary hours of 
learning will then be recollected with pleasure, 
and the labour will be abundantly repaid. 
The end which education- had in view will 
be attained, and its importance fully acknow- 
ledged. The alternative will show this im- 
portance in a still clearer light. The man, 
< forced into action, obliged to take perhaps 
smne prominent station, may £bu1 to fill it 



Principle giv€s regularity, steadiness, certainty, 
to the mind, in all its feelings and operations. 
It is thei^ enabled to select wisely, to determine 
promptly, and to act with honour and efiect* 
It is the compass which guides the mariner iu 
safety, through the day-light or the darkness : 
so is the mind prepared for every occurrence^ 
when principles sound and honourable have 
been instilled by education. 

Of how much use in after life are habits of 
right action: the constant training may be 
irksome, but the effect once fastened on the 
mind, becomes the means of conduct steady^ 
just, and appropriate, in future days. The very 
habits of regularity which necessarily obtain 
in careful tuition, are of great importance. 
Useless as is desultory exertion, and hurtful 
indeed to the mind, so important and bene« 
ficial is the habit of orderly and reiterated 
performance of every duty in its proper time 
and place. Regularity is the life of business ; 
let that be the occupations of commerce, of 
professional study, or only of affluent amu6e<» 
henU 



Scarcely is it possible that a course of edu- 
cation should not have some influence in train- 
ing the passions, those sources of pleasure or 
of torment, all through life. They will be curbed 
in their violence; — haf^y effect I they will be 
trained to proper action; — what a source of 
comfort to a ikian's self, and to all around 
him ! The main source of the miseries of human 
life is ungovemed passions. The real evils of 
our situation would be few, and not oftfin 
poignant, but we exasperate them by our own 
folly and wilfulness. If education brings these 
unruly principles into any orderly action, it is 
preparing the youth to assume manhood with 
great advantage. 

Great is the object which education has in 
view, and important are the means employed 
td attain it. Let this object, then, be content 
plated in its real excellence, and let these means 
be regarded according to their intrinsic value, 
and it will be found that education is beyond 
all conception worthy our care, and well repays 
whatever it may cost us. So are we fitted for 
acting our part; if successfully, with reputation 
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and honour; and if unsuccedsfully, with safety 
to conscience, with satisfaction, and benefit. 
What shall we grudge to obtain such advanr 
tages ; how shall we steer our course in life 
without such assistance ? 

Whatever be the honourable object, and 
actual effect, and enduring usefulness of edu- 
cation, that education which is most efficient 
will be most worthy our esteem and cultiva- 
tion. Self-instruction, self-command, self-acting 
energy, will be absolutely necessary to render 
the best education effective, and will carry every 
advantage to its highest degree. Let the mind 
contemplate the object aimed at; let it grasp 
at every assistance which seems likely to help 
in the attainment ; let it cultivate all its pow- 
ers; guic^ itself by fixed principles; select 
carefully its honourable end, and pursue it with 
earnestness : — this is self-cultivation, and pro- 
mises well to repay all the toil it occasions, 
by steady usefulness, and respectable rank in 
society. 
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CHAP n. 

O'S THK DIFFERENT SOVHCE8 OF INSTRUCTION. 

I 

% 

Whebe did you learn this ? is a question 
sometimes not easy to be answered. The true 
reply, if given, would point out sources of 
instruction which we had never considered as 
such. Perhaps the most important principles 
of action, the most efficient rules, and motives, 
and habits, if rightly traced, will show, that not 
in one school, but in several, we have taken 
our degrees ; not from ostensible masters, but 
by gratuitous instruction ; not from a parent's 
care, but by some servant*s villainy, we became 
thus. knowing. To be aware beforehand how 
such knowledge may be obtained or avoided 
will have its use. 

Much of course may be attnbuted to the 
direct instruction received from masters, and 
schools, and the various tasks set us in them* 

B 5 



So Much given to be learned by rote, and that 
every day, must leave some traces of knowledge 
on the duUest mind. As the memory of chil- 
dren seems peculiarly retentive, it is a benefit 
to have had it stored with ideas, if they are 
but tolerably good and appropriate. Tet want 
of interest in the instruction given occasions 
great i&atte&ttibn to it, and absurd niisa|ipre- 
hension concerning it. It will be wdl if tmy 
thing Temain8:im£iciently correct and impressive 
to> becobe of actual service in life. Unless 
sel^^mltivation be early begun, which mxf 
seiise, correct, aad fix such floating notions, the 
chance is much against their permanency a»d 
efisctive usefulness. 

Learning by rote is likely to be more usefid, 
wben the tutcnr has skill, patience, and ilMherly 
feefing enough to engage him to add p^Hsonal 
ssplanaticm and exsmiination. Difficulties asre 
sometimes cleared by a word. The truth is 
pointed out, and its importanceimpressed, by a 
MBgle question, an inquisitive look, or a mark- 
ed emphasis; whSe the kindness whieh sudi a 
mode iiKpMes i^iU^igage attention, and diereby 



roiise'^heyonth^s . own powers :«— the prineipk 
moat important to succqbs. Very favourabte 
have been 4heir opportumties, who, bey(Hid the 
daily routine of tasks and duties, have ei^ed 
the viva voce lessons of an elegant mind, de- 
voted tjo the laboiur of education^ and stimu- 
lated by every symptom of success. If, indeed^ 
vacant inattention, or the spirit of hardened 
obstinacy, ruled over those precious momentS| 
the lessons, however. excellent, could make but 
little impression ; and should the same dispo- 
sition remain, that self-cultivation should b^ 
roused to operate on such instruction can 
scarcdybe expected. 

In many cases, the instruction given at 
schools has been premature. Not all children 
<^ the same age, or the same standing, are 
equally forward : and if all are expected to 
receive the same specific lesson, the effect 
cannot be beneficial. AU instruction requires 
tome previous knowledge to receive it. If the 
lesson be given, therefore, before the mind is 
sufficiently opened to^oompfdiendlts mdanmg^ 
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iC will not be received. The whole will be lost; 
or the part retained, for want of its correspond- 
ing parts; will become an absurd and useless 
notion. 

Will it be any wonder then, if all the time 
end expence bestowed on schools and masters, 
produce but a small stock of knowledge : — if 
the parent be eventually disappointed, by the 
little attainment made ; and the scholar disap- 
pointed too, in feeling himself not competent 
for the situations he is called to occupy. Per- 
haps he leaves his tutors with a rooted aver- 
sion against them, and against all knowledge : 
an aversion which cleaves to him through life^ 
and grows with every experience of inability. 
Not able to rise to the various occasions before 
him, he fixes himself, with a sort of valiant 
obstinacy, in some redoubt of ignorance; and 
affects to laugh at all who strive after an excel- 
lence which he is now determined never to aim 
at. A lost character this. Intellectuality is 
frozen up. The mind dozes and snores ; or, if 
eiX all roused, it is to set itself a-kimbo i^ainst 
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instruction, and finally to resist and reRnt 
every attempt to communicate useful or ho- 
nourable emulation. If ' 

In spite of every reluctance during the 
years of school, and although much time was 
lost in things which are not effectively learned, 
or which, if learned, would never have been 
actually of use : yet will small remnants and 
shreds of knowledge be brought away. Some- 
thing is forced into the most resisting mind by 
incessant endeavour: something seen or heard, 
or parrot-like learned by rote, retains its im- 
pression, and becomes perhaps the seed of in- 
creasing discernment. Should self-cultivation 
begin, however late, her n^essary occupations, 

■r 

these trifles, mis-shapen, partial, and scanty as 
they are, will be of excellent use ; the mind, 
when it begins to operate, will work upon 
them, and, almost unconscious of where and 
how it came by such ideas, will find them, use 
them, and' be set forwards by the means to 
much advantage. 

Imperious circumstances, however, teach 
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fllMi more thao m&sters 4o; a&d forcing the 
«jb):eiltion, fix the kaowledge so gained in a 
ttkuch more^delible manner. ^' I will" and 
" I won't," ail favourite expressions with incon- 
siderate boys. While mere boys, disgraceftd as 
are such expressions, they may pass : but the 
ftrststep taken after school is over, meets with 
as positive and more powerful << You shall" and 
*^ You shaVt." Nothing remains, after a little 
ineffectual struggling, but a compromise. The 
doughty resolve is deferred in its execution; 
becomes less and less frequently resorted to: a 
sort of compliance becomes habitual, and aa 
artificial pliability is superinduced, upon some 
of the most obsdncUie. The lesson might have 
been more easily learned ; but as it must be 
learned, the sooner the better, whatever be the 
means. 

Hie world is not so compliant as our fond 
|>arent8; it cares little for our feelings, less for 
our whimsy and it will have its way. He wh9 
romps and tears about the parlour, as his own 
vagaries impel him, despising all rule and de- 
i^eiicy, must, if be ^^pn^e into the street^ go with 
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liie crowd : afteir a-IiUle joftllmg, 9iid ^hovb^j 
and grambling, he i» obliged to mind whoso 
toes he treads on ; whose sides he elbows; he 
w fixrced to take care, or he will himself be 
taftd and soofied at, periiaps trampled under 
foot. No remonstrance could teach economy 
at one lime ; but straits and difficiilties force 
in the necessary art of ci^ulattcm, the easy 
method of taking care and saving. Impa-» 
tience is constrained for its own sake to com-> 
mand itsdf, as the easiest, ihe only wayy of 
preventing patience from being utterly vrorh 
out. Good manners, neglected so long, are 
eouvted now as the necessary passport to good 
eompany. Docility takes place of obstreperous 
itesistance, as giving less trouble in circum- 
stances which cannot be altered or avoids. 
It is weir when something is found of sufficient 
power to force that mind which is unwilling to 
act : when desultory caprice is bound down to 
regularity ; when ihdolence is roused and sti- 
mulated to at least the usual routine of daily 
em^doyraent. Call the occasion hard, call th^ 
person an enemy: the oceasioii i» excellent^ 
t^e person befriei^s us much, by which we are 
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brobght into action, and such exertions are 

produced as xaay attain some useful object. 

( • ' - - 

"I should hke to be this,"—" I had rather 
be that,'' says the unsettled, ineffective mind. 
What would be the result of such oscillati<Hi, 
if left without any sufficient impetus, but a 
total cessation of all action? It is well when 
some irresistible circumstance arises, to say, — 
^' You shall be neither the one nor the other. 
Here is a path opened before you ; walk in it.** 
The caprice must be given up, the disliking 
overcome, the reluctant powers shall take ^the 
shape appointed, and must expand in the only 
way left them. Many a character is thus 
saved from ruin, by what was regarded as a^ 
destructive circumstance. Obliged to leam 
learning in that mode became easy, and after a 
while even pleasant. The lessons are ap^uro- 
priate to the wants and situation, and their 
intrinsic value recommends them to adoption. 
Hie knowledge is indeed forced in, but its own 
usefulness makes it to be received with a 
welcome, and retained with pleasure. 
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When the eyes are thus imperiously con- 
strained to one object, much that was thought 
true concerning happiness appears to be false; 
and much that was despised as the dream of 
doting parents is found to be serious fact. 
Much which was felt unpleasant, by habit bo- 
comes bearable; nay, beauties or advantages 
are discovered, to make it desirable every way. 
Employment shapes the mind, the temper is 
moulded by the circumstances, and the cha- 
racter is gradually formed, fixed, polished \ tilT 
the man ranks among his species as decidedly 
something, as something honourable and emi- 
nent. 

Weighty motives may have much influence, 
even where the necessity is not so imperioust 
To be swayed by proper motives is the charac- 
teristic of a rational creature. If a youth 
deserves so to be ranked, he will learn the 
lessons of wisdom, when presented in so suit- 
able a mode. He puts off the boy, from the 
forcible persuasion that something more manly, 
iiow becoities him. When a persop sees what 
ought to be, what must be, all that is ia him 
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of pro^prieiy ukL stdadiness, will incline him to 
aocommodale hit conduct to the demands of 
bis fiituatton* None but the inconsiderate 
will 80 &r disregaid th^ir own welfare as to 
refuse to learn what becomes necessary to them^ 
Soon is it discovered, that something must be 
settled upon, some line of life adopted; and 
the appropriate knowledge must be gained, the 
suitable habits formed. The mind turns into 
that channel ; stores up the maxims found to 
be important, and begins to assume some 
honourable shape. The only means in a pa<« 
rentfs power will show the path which must be 
taken : the forcible necessity of considering a 
parent's comfort, or providing support, will 
bring all the affectionate feehngs to bear upon 
the point, and induce the mind to take the 
pix>per resolution. Affection will make that 
smooth and easy, which in its nature may not 
be pleasant ; and will reward toil and suffering 
in a manner which will take off their bitterness^ 
If by such motives the mind is actuated to 
dioose, to follow, to labour, in some distinct 
and effective mode ; it is also trained by their 
operation to feel sensations the most conducive 



to happiness, aad to act upon piinciples higUy 
honourable to character. Even the effect of 
oominon custom is not small in forming cha- 
racter. Too powerful, indeed, is it in biassing 
the mind to evil, when the customs common 
are immoral. Where there is no pernicious 
tendency, this influence is as salutary as it is 
powerful. What others do, we feel to be at^ 
tainable, to be necessary. Not to do the same, 
is in some degree disgraceful ; as it impliea 
want of capacity, of steady application, or of 
Isolating principle. 

Motives such as these have great influence 
in pointing out what ought to be learned, and 
b engaging that attention which is needfiil to 
the attaining the necessary knowledge. One 
consideraticm of this nature will instruct tho 
docile mind very powerfoUy; will rouse it to 
fit itself for action ; to take the shape neediul 
far the occasion ; to fix the prime attention on 
topics hitherto deemed dull, and to accustom 
to habits which the volatile call laborious. The 
mind is brought into exertion, the thiiig needed 
ibrreal attainment; it is impelled by amotivo 
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habits become established in a manner which 
may greatly support right conduct in difficult 
seasons. 

It must not be forgotten, that strong as ut 
the efficacy of example, it is not always good 
example which catches the attention, and in-* 
fluences the. mind, and feelings, and habits of 
the young. To the^ ruin of many a fair pros- 
pect in life, of many a loyely character, as the 
first blossoms seemed to promise, pestiferous 
example, like a bUght or mildew, has in one 
moment come across and destroyed all the 
fbni hopes of the broken-hearted parents. It 
is baleful to a young mind to perceive that 
certain hateful crimes are possible ; that per- 
sons live in criminal indulgences, wha neveN 
theless maintain a fleur character, and are 
received into what is called good company. 
All familiarity with such hnmoralities, tends to 
take off diat horror at sin, which unpractised 
minds find to be a considerable preservative 
against it. Slight compliances will now and 
then be yielded to; and when once this awful 
leissoB is learned^ who vbh say how deep ir pro^ 
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fieieni in vice the tyro may become ? By atgir 
degrees, perhaps, but in a manner dread* 
fttUy certain, the best feelings are blunted^ the 
better habits are broken in upon, the charact^ 
soon becomes deteriorated. Principles are 
forgotten, checks of conscience no longer rise, 
or rise ineffectaally. Insidious vice, which 
here and there penetrated and undermine4 
principle, cmnes on some occasion as an inun-^ 
dation, and sweeps the whole mound away, or 
Wears such a breach at least as permits con- 
tmnal damage. From being suffered, vice, 
mider the fostering influence of example, be- 
comes adopted; is heartily cultivated. The 
alhirements which once filled with disgust, 
attract the now corrupted taste. Continued 
example leads to emulative viciousness, and 
with heroical boldness are the most deiqperate 
schemes of atrocity brooded over, hatched, and 
brought inta open day. Haw is the dreadM 
mstraction imbibed ? What no precept could 
have effected, is gradually produced by insinu- 
ating example : and where the influence does 
not take effect to such alarming degree, yet 
tilie evil produced is always something : somen 



tluiig to be dreaded and guarded agamst with 
Ae ulmcMt care, by sudi as watch with anxiety 
the powers which most effectually combine to. 
fbrm and to fix the grovKng character. 

Possibly more than we are aware of, will 
the actual character receive its form and value, 
from some accidental words, spoken with, and 
sometimes without, particular intention. The 
young mind feels their power, and acts ever 
after under their influence. A kiss of s^^mxh 
bation, given by a fond mother, at sight of a 
juvenile drawing, done at stolen opportunities 
by West when a child, fixed his gro¥ring 
inclination to the arts. <* That kiss made me 
a painter," has he often said. One word of 
encouragement has frequently, by inspiring 
hope, stimulated to the requisite exertions. A 
prognostication of future eminence has half 
occasioned its own fulfilment, by setting the 
d}ject full in view, and rousing the delighted 
imagination with the foretasted enjoyment of 
destined honours. A sn\all success, in itself a 
trifle, shall, by being noticed and approved, so, 
seem to place the greater success within reach^ 
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that the ardent mind feels as if a little mor^ 
billy, and the whole will be obtained. This 
little more wiU indeed show the falsity t)f such 
hope, biit it will also by nearer approximation 
.increase' the impetus, and eventually ensure 
Ae success. A sneer shall sometimes check, 
most unfortonately ' check, rising endeavour: 
will give the timorous mind to fear it never 
can excel, or rouse the proud mind to deter-* 
mine it will rather give up all than endure such 
sneer again, for endeavours which must b^ 
imperfect. Emulation is nipped in the bud, 
and perhaps never do the powers recover the 
benumbing effect of one foolish sarcasm. If 
indeed the sarcasm were directed s^ainst some' 
folly, some attempt at unworthily excelling, 
becoming eminent in criminality; then its 
influence is beneficial. There are those whd 
have been saved from all the shameful pre- 
eminence of low buffoonery, by a contemptuous 
smile, or a serious hint of caution. Those 
who dunk a single w6rd can be of no avail, 
gready mistake: it may give light and afford 
a due, the only thing needed in some cases to 
ditect' exertion, and ensure success. It may 

c 
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cheer under present difficulties, and stimulate 
the iising mind to eneetire labours. Not ib» 
'wliip^ but a miere chirhip,'wiU encourage* th^ 
^nerous steed to perseirefancer: and a word 
spoken in due season, how good is it ! Thos^ 
who are apt to speak words at random, witl^ 
out considering what may be the effect of, is 
silly sentence, should take this hint ; and be 
on their guard, lest they do irreparable mis* 
chief. And such as have only opportunity to 
drop a hint, or even dart a look of intelli** 
gence, may be encouraged to their tiiiy endeat 
vours : a single seed may take root, and show 
at least its own excellence ; perhaps become a 
store in future years. 

By many ways, then, is the character ex^ 
ptoded. By many ways is the mass of know- 
ledge gained; Theire is scarcely any day passes 
without some imprefssion, good or bad, being 
made. Some seed sown, which in future life 
shaU spring up : well if it be the principal 
wheat. But how often to the unsightly and 
pestiferous ireeds i^^pear, intermingling withi 
perhaps dVetpoWeiing the better crop! we 
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sighy and say an enemy hath done this. What* 
ever dwells on the mind^ becomes a maxim, 
inspires dread, or raises a wish ; will have a 
powerful influence on coming days, and wiH 
do much towards forming the man. The 
ftbtSim which is deeply impressed, will find its 
time for action ; the fact which has been prao* 
tically explained, will never be forgotten ; that 
knowledge cannot be torn away from the me* 
mory, nor its influence on the heart hindered; 
The habit foiined by indolence, by mere cus*^ 
tom, by insidious or virtuous design, wiij 
continue; and imprint itself deeper and yet 
deeper on the pUant mind. The mass of Vnow^ 
ledge or feehng, of principle or conduct, will be 
the result of many lessons, gathered from 
various and often unsuspected sources. 

Yet powerful as will be the effect produced 
by these differing modes of instruction, one 
much more power^l remains to be consi-^ 
deredi^that which it is the professed purpose 
of thit( vblume to recommend; evenself^ultiva^ 
tioni. Whatever of the former modes may take 
effect without this assistance, Will be found not' 

c2 
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to 1;^ excellent, but feeble; not to be virtuoud» 

but vicious : for this principle must be put in 

exercise, or nothing will be gained worth 

haying. No power can compel the mind ; it 

must act itself. Vice cannot be forced into it 

against its own will. Indolently at least it 

solicits, or actively it cultivates, the baleful 

gratification. No wonder then, if virtuous 

principle, if useful knowledge, require active 

reception and diligent cultivation; and that 

by the mind itself. Weeds will grow apace, 

grow merely by negligence ; ' but plants of 

value, of delicacy, of fragrance, or of clustered. 

fruitlulness, demand all the fostering care', 

watchfulness, and support,' which the 0¥mer 

can give them : and the more liberal he is in 

his daily attention, the more abundant will be 

his satisfaction, or increase, in their prosperity. 

There is a selection to be made, which can 

only be done by one's self; which sentiment 

shall be adopted; for various and even opposite 

ones will offer. Habits will solicit indulgence;- 

some of which must be resisted, and others 

» 

cultivated. Paths of knowledge will open; the 
vista may appear delightfully inviting, which 
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will in fact only bewilder or lead astray. The 
mind itself must judge ; in order to which it 
must examine, determine, and act accordingly. 
Such action, such careftil examination, is the 
very process recommended. One maxim as- 
certained by one's self, will give more real 
knowledge than twenty demonstrated by 
others, even though done much more adroitly. 
Self-cultivation works to better purpose. With- 
out her aid, nearly all that others do is lost ; 
with her effective delightful labour, much is 
gaoned, and gained to purpose; fastened, 
stored up, placed ready for use, and often 
resorted to in the actual business of life* 
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CHAP. III. 

TME PERIOD OF LEAVING SCHOOL IS BEST 8T7ITKD 
TO REAL EDUCATION. 

It is hi^ly proper, no doub.t^to begin e4il* 
cation early ; too early a time oaa hacdly be 
named for its commencement; and much of 
the ground-work of knowledge may be Itj;^ 
and firmly fixed^ during the years Allotted 
usually to school. Yet it is easy to see, that 
whatever is thus gained is but little effective : 
it is only as a preparatory collecting of mate- 
rials, or arranging the ground-plot suitably for 
the future building. The young do not begin 
to think, that is, to reason, examine, and 
choose, till the period )vhen most commonly 
the tuition of masters and of regular study is 
over. Play is the only business they follow 
with interest; for it is the only occupation they 
understand. Corporal s^lity delights them 
early ; mental adroitness is much later in its 
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growth. Ckirelessuess marked all their pron 
ceedings, as may- well be supposed; and {^ 
will be always the case, even when older, where 
the mind did not feel the excitation of interest) 
little indeed do the careless obtain : want of 
intelneBt in .our occupations seldom stops at 
carelessness ; fatigue rises, and generates dis^ 
gust However valuable were the treasury ^pf 
kasowledge! opened, if the value was nqt und<^rr 
stood,, the treasures will not be regeurded. The 
piecioiiS:;giflts. of knowledge will no^ besolir 
^ted, but^absolutely refused, by such..,as fe^ 
theolnidgery ai applicatioi^,^iind do notfi^l 
the^advantage x>f attainpient. Not to perceive 
a benefit which is remote, may.well charaQl^er 
me the years of infancy^ and too oftiBn remaini) 
a.check. upon all the exeartion of early youth* 
To u^derstanfi the rules of ta^, or of criel&ety 
is of immediate importance to • those, whg^ arQ 
daily playing, the- game, and who lo^e by-want 
of skill: but to comprehend maxims of ^de, 
or rules of grammar, the actual use of .which 
will^not take>place for years to come, the want 
sf which will not therefore be felt an iQConv^ 
nence noW; has^bal little pdwcx of excitation^ 
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Upon the young and slQl childish mind. Coin 
sideration appears with few charms to tha 
giddy, the playful, the ignorant* 

1 The very act, however, of lea?ing school, 
forces upon even the giddiest some sort of 
]Coasideration. The routine of d^y exercises 
rto which they had been accustomed, and i^ 
which they had attained . some mechanical 
proficiency, ceases. Their occupations are. noK 
quite of a different nature, and oblige them to 
think a little, in order to execute them, with 
any tolerable degree of credit. New dutien 
brin^ new excitements, if it be only those of 
novelty and ambition. A new situation draws 
out what stores of knowledge have been laid 
up, into actual exertion, and the necessity of 
consideration as to the mode of applying them, 
is felt and submitted to; perhaps is rejoiced 
in, as affording display of talent, or oj^pOrtu- 
nity for advantage. The situation of a youth 
becomes even to his own feeUngs more im- 
portant; his doing well or ill what is now 
committed to him, becomes of more serious 
consequence, and his powers ar^ put forth 



acciMrdinglyy (whether by choice or by com- 
pulsion,) in a more strenuous manner^ and to 
better effect. The strong hand of necessity 
leads him to closer consideration, as his own 
ccMufort is intimately connected even now with 
his right conduct. He cannot escape so easily 
if his lesson is not attended to; whatever may 
be his occupation, his exertions in it are more 
scrupulously watched, and the consequences 
of hi9 errors, his carelessness, or his contu- 
macy, come upon him with greater weight ; and 
force, him to be more observant. His only 
way to be at peace, or attain approbation, is 
to think of what he is about ; and well perform, 
with understanding of its essential nature, his 
allotted duty. The gratification of success, 
success won by diligent application, and con- 
sidered princi{^les, will reward hiim; and make 
that attention pleasant, which before was only, 
necessary. His learning will proceed rapidly 
when, he puts forth his own talents to the 
work : and the necessity of thinking, of exf- 
erting his own powers of understanding, of 
comprvehension, or of invention, will entwine 
Itself much with eveiry day's comfort^ and 

C 3 
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ev^y night's repose. NorwillheattlusseagoB 
be long before a glimpse of the ftiture will lud 
the clear discernment of the present. ThQUf^ , 
be cannot yet write man, he longs to :do i%; 
and swallowing in his mind the few hiterv^iiiig 
yearSy he exults to perceiye the near sq[^proach 
of maturity ; and mingles with his exultatvoq, 
some feelings of s^prehension as to his actual 
state, his capacities, and his prospect of taking 
well his station, at the fast approaching sea- 
son. The prospect is animating, the feelings 
are cautionary, and the mixed effect of both is 
greater care, appHcation, and mental enei^ 
\n his present occupations ; preparatory as he 
feels them to be ta his own desired establish- 
ment Nearier and nearer draws.the itnportaoit 
sea30u; more and more forcibly does he feel it 
iiQpel him to think, to cultivate well Hs ta}entft) 
to, educate himself in every mode which hiy 
present situ^ition affords him ; against the im- 
portant entry .upon life and business which h^ 
is absout to make. These things might hg^v^ 
b^ei^ represented to him while at school^ and 
the^stiidies he was recommended to pnnue; 
^d those fiorbidden him also, proved to.be 
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decided on with refierence to this individual 
pdnt : but then the period seemed too remote 
to be of necessity provided for, and the im^ 
portance of ^ach preparation he did not feel^ 
although he might- possibly in words add 
promises acknowledge it Now he can scarcely 
help actkig under the influence of an expeo* 
tation so near* Ail the right feeling he has, 
impels him -to consider, to prepare, to recollect 
knowledge before obtained ; and to store his 
mind with ideas, principles, and resolutions^ 
suited to his coming situation. 

- ■ * • , • 

' If this period of emaBcipation from school^ 
with its consequent . new ' omploj^nents and 
views, Uraees the youth to think seriously and 
to act with care «md propnety ; so it enables 
Urn to rise to his new duties with more energy 
ftnd strength. Playful* nature begins to subside 
i&to something more thoughtful^ and more ma-^ 
tare^ - In childhood others think ibr us, and it 
is well; for children are not:ablo to judge fnr 
themselves: but as the necessity of doing so 
approaches, natwre pushes f^ the mind as well 
as ibe-body, to greater power and capacity. 
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Hie stature rises, the muscles g^w firmer; the 
youth is more able than the child to wield the 
instruments of future wealth. The perceptiom^ 
|oo grow clearer, and the judgment, much more 
Mb to discern the true nature of surrounding 
objects, friendly or adverse. Small has been 
his experience yet of hfe; but that little has 
Jtaught.him a few lessons, and fixed rules of 
importance in his enquiring mind. The con-^ 
nexion between idleness and disgrace he has 
felt, or witnessed; the recollection operates on 
him with more force as his circumstances be- 
come more important : the reward of diligence 
he has tasted; the sweet relish remains, and im- 
pels him to higher exertions, such as are suited 
to the higher hopes which dawn before him* 
To these exertions he brings, even without 
end^YO^r, what stores of knowledge he has 
accumulated: and if his necessities call for 
exact and appropriate knowledge, he recoUectn 
with little trouble, what he now finds to be 
iQTaluable data^ on which to form his opinion. 
He must indeed sometimes set himself to rea- 
son upon his sUghdy-formed and ill-connected 
notions, before he can venture to act upoit 
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them with confidence; but he is better able 
than ever to pursue truths and discriminate 
it from nearly resembling error: while erery 
act of this nature, more and still more capaci- 
tates him for the returning operation. Science 
acquired long since is brought into action; 
and science now presented to him, is contem- 
plated with better perceptions, and secured 
with abler adroitness ; to facilitate the attain- 
ment now felt to be for its own sake desirable, 
or for his own sake advantageous. Unable to 
comprehend formerly, he turned his eye from 
many a phenomenon; more competent now, 
he determines to know, and with facility 
succeeds. 

Indeed were a youth leaving school to 
lush instantly upon Ufe, and have all the re- 
sponsibilities of his actions lie upon himself at 
•once ; the consequence must most commonly 
be ruinous. But the customs of society in- 
jtroduce him gradually into the situation in 
which he is designed to move; and though 
ostensibly he is freed from the tutor, he is un- 
der some friendly instruction and government 
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still : friends have yet a watchful eyie over hib 
motions, and a provident care for his wantd. 
Many an interposition of affection shields him 
dtill from danger, and many a warning puts 
him- on exerting his own powers to secure hit 
safety. Scholastic tutors he has none; but 
whether his pursuits are corporeal or mental, 
some one is at hand to rectify his mistakes, 
to give a better direction to his powers; to 
guide, check, animate, and reward him, accord- 
ing as circumstances may require. His own 
self indeed must think and act ; but herein he 
is not left destitute of assistance. He need 
not survey the world as too intricate a maze 
for his inexperience ; some one is yet at hand 
with a clue to guide him : he need not stand 
aghast at perceiving so many contentions 
among which he must struggle ; he has «up<- 
port ready to keep him from falling, or to raise 
him again shotdd his footsteps trip. What- 
ever he is desirous to learn, some one will 
take a pleasure in teaching him ; whatever he 
feels necessary to be done, some will regard it 
as a duty to assist in performing; whenever 
he may stray, he will find his mistake recti- 
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fied by a friendly voice, before this wandering 
becomes dangerous* Helps like these he Viil 
learn to value: no longer refusing the proffered 
mssistance, he will repay their anxiety for his 
welfare by becoming more attentive to it him- 
0«lf«- The boy may spurn a guide; hope of 
improvement is thereby rendered very feeble : 
Init if the youth accept, and especially if he 
oourt the friendly assistance, his education of 
himself will proceed with rapidity, and become 
more solid while it rises to greater height. His 
ripening judgment will appreciate the import-^ 
aiice of such instructions, whether they proceed 
from the cool head, or warm heart, of those 
around him. The advantage of their expe- 
rience -who have seen so much more than him*' 
ielf, will, if happily appropriated, give him 
caution, knowledge, dexterity; of great use to 
liim- while cultivating his own powers. Au 
tempts which if made alone must have been 
frustrated, will by such facilities be rendered 
successful. He- may form his mind to great 
advantage, rectify his judgment, store his un-* 
derstanding. with. knowledge^. and strengtl^ai 
every wavering resolution, > l^y. such friendly 
aid. 
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. Aft bfuftiiiess 1>ecoine8 attractiyey the very 
pleasore will instigate to 8uch careful attention 
as may issue in able and adroit performance. 
To do it any how, will not satisfy himself: his 
own feelings prompt him to execute whatever 
be undertakes, in a way which shall be satis- 
factory to those around him, and thus satis- 
foctory to himself. When it was well or ill 
done, he did not at one time know or care ; 
now he discerns the difference, values himself 
on that discernment, and aims that all who 
have equal understanding on the subject, may 
admke his own performances. Indeed, looking 
forward to a futurity not very remote, he be- 
gins for his own sake to wish he were expert; 
and the wish is half way towards the attain^ 
ment in such a case. He sees the disadvan- 
tages under winch those lsd)Our who have lost 
their opportunities, and has no inclination to 
soffier with them. Not before did he compre- 
hend the importance of eminence in his line : 
he feels it now, and it impels him to take all 
af^ropriate pains with himself, answerable to 
his altered views. 
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to a different application of hig activities ; and 
his education proceeds with slower, but more 
certain steps. 

It is no small advantage to be able to 
recover from any false step; to rectify any 
erroneous notion. This is often impossibly to 
the man ; he has committed himself perhaps 
by one incautious word, and cannot retract; he 
has bound himself by some decisive act, and 
can in no wise regain his freedom of choke. 
Not so with the youth. Not completely his own 
master yet, this advantage remains, that those 
whose authority is paramount may instruct him 
to better notions, may restrain him fitnn hpr 
proper action, and thus make his recovery from 
a false step both certain and easy. The abso- 
lute and unalterable issue of our conduct makes 
some situations very anxious ones, and often 
ensures bitterness to the whole future feelings^ 
if any want of knowledge, lack of temper, or 
absence of principle, caused an erroneous word 
to be uttered; or the pressure of any improper 
bias, impelled to an unwise action. Now, frienda 
will good-naturedly make allowances^ wl^ck 



by and by, will not on any account, be ac 
ceded. Youth implies in experience ; and if it 
is not disgraced by obstinacy, many an error 
may be passed over, its effects counteracted, 
and the character, though in danger of being 
greatly injured, will recover its sterling value. 
The pains a young man takes with hiinself, 
¥rill be well observed, and will prompt the 
ready forgiveness of inadvertent error. Those 
will help such a one to recover with great 
friendliness, who would abandon as incurable 
one whose self-sufficiency set advice and reV 
proof at defiance. Self-cultivation, under such 
fostering kindness, will be much expedited, aud 
well guided to a desirable issue. The neglect 
of such opportunities is not only hurtful to the 
character, but tends utterly to prevent their 
recurrence at any future season, when better 
judgment might wish for another trial. 

There are no words in any language harder 
to pronounce than these, — ^< I am mistaken.** 
The sooner in life we begin to make the trial, 
the easier will it be to succeed in it Without 
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any real disgrace can the young speak them. 
That pride is premature indeed, which fancies 
it ought not, at such a season of life, to make 
the acknowledgment. The errot* may possibly 
be venial which wanders from the right road; 
but the crime of persisting in it is of no litde 
magnitude. To turn back cheerfully, to take 
the warning thankfully, will hdlf atone for the 
mistake. Such a state of mind will always 
have due weight with those who judge impar- 
tially; and will produce attachment, in propdr* 
tion as the error might, if persisted in, disgusts 
The mind itself changes more easily than it wiU 
in future years. The time therefore to rectify 
mistakes, and bring the mind to proper know<^ 
ledge and tone of feeling, is marked by nature. 
Let not the precious opportunity slip by; but 
with care proportioned to the specific nature^ 
and transient duration of it, learn every. thing 
which may now so easily be attained; and do 
whatever is requisite, and which can now in 
the best manner be accomplishied. 

Attention at this precise period, is alsd 
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recommended by the important fact, that etery 
thing which now occurs is likely to have en* 
daring-influence in future years. Impressions 
made in childhood are not easily effaced; yet 
many absurd notions then formed will be given 
up, and many silly attachments will loosen of 
themselves. But the company the youth keeps, 
will form his own self, to a considerable and 
lasting similarity. The notions he now im^ 
bibes, appearing to himself to be the result of 
ripening reason, will last upon him, and guide 
his conduct, even when sad experience shall 
prove to all but himself, how mischievous they 
arc^. At this outset of life, much depends on 
the first steps. The habits now beginning to 
cast their thickening chains around him, should 
well be watched; and the bands courageously 
snapped, before they become too strong. Do 
not lay the foundation for a prison, where that 
of a palace would be as easily, as pleasantly, 
and more profitably effected. 

Even trivial circumstances occurring now, 
wjiLj have important effects; let the prudent 
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take care that no hurtful influence remain. A 

■♦ . * 

careless sarcasm may damp rising genius, or 
paralize the most happy exertions; be aware of 
it, and ballast the mind with principle against 
such flitting blasts. A distant hope may 
stimulate to exhausting exertions : let not any 
unreal semblance deceive you to elBforts which 
must be wasted. A single incident, hap{^y or 
unhappily occurring, may be formed intp a rule 
by the inconsiderate, and made to instigate or 
perplex the more important concerns of life: 
3o not suiSer your judgment to determine, or 
your resolution to fix, till you have seen more 
and examined closer. The propriety, the 
necessity, of having a watchful eye over yomr 
own mind at this age, may be easily inferred , 
from the aptitude the age itself evinces, to 
adopt final opinions; to maintain them as if 
they were unimpeachable ; and to venture on 
conduct corresponding, without suspicion of 
danger, or any requisite circumspection. 

Should the changing, fixing age permit any 
false notions to obtain, or any injurious habits 
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to form, to what period caki we look forward 

for the recovery of ground so lost? Life will 

inevitably take much of its shape and colour* 

iagy from .the plastic powers now operating. 

Opening reason, although but half formed, per^ 

. ceives its owu' advancement, and fancies itf 

progress is complete. The joy with which it 

feizes on any neWly discovered principle, serves 

to open the mind to its full eiBfect. Any new 

statement will pass for a new principle, to such 

as have seen little of the pros and consy of .any 

sul:^ect. Notions taken up without proper 

examination are but prejudices: but what can 

be harder to overcome ? How weak is reason 

itself in the unequal contest! Years of strug* 

.^ling, and of sufferings may scarcely suffice to 

. rectify the mistakes of our teens. ' The powers 

of the mind, like some cements, are apt to set 

in a moment, if fresh : great is the importance 

. then of well conducting that operation, whose 

continuance is. likely to be so lasting ; where to 

undo it is iiext to impossible, and always with 

, considerable detriment to the beauty, if not to 

tlie firmness :of the workm^mshipt 
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If erroneous notions are likely to be so influ- 
eiitial,, how much more evil is possible to arise 
firom erroneous conduct! The giddiness of 
youth, nay its honourable warmth of feelings 
will frequently hurry the inexperienced into 
some deplorable folly. Great indeed is the 
evil in itself, but much more to be lamented in 
its certain and perhaps indelible effects* One 
act of indiscretion, contrary to better prind* 
pleSy win suggest an endeavour to get rid of 
the principle, rather than own the disagreeing 
conduct to be evil; rather than forego the 
baleful indulgence, which of necessity the 
principle if retained would require. So perish 
frequently all the religious instructions of our 
younger years; not under conviction of their 
fallacy, but under the perverting bias given by 
one aet of vicious gratification. All that 
might have guided the man, is cast away by 
the headstrong youth : the rudder is neglected, 
and the compass jerked into the sea ; the frail 
bark, after sailing gaily before the wind for a 
little season, is dashed at last upon the rocks, 
or buried in the quidksands; without power 
either of prevention or recovery. Where 
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recovecy speedily takes place, yet is the evil of 
wrong coaduct not so speedily overcome. The 
wound that is completely healed, may leave a 
scar. A blot attaches to character frequently, 
which lasts and injures to the latest hour of life. 
Many an external sneer, many an internal 
sigh, will be occasioned by it. Beyond help 
will the sorrow continue. Should even reli- 
gion completely renovate the mind, yet will 
the bitt^ recollection remain; and religion 
will rather sanctify and soften, than obliterate 
from the memory facts so obtrusive. Wise 
was that request of David, '' Keep me from 
presumptuous sin; so shall I be innocent of the 
great transgression.'' Whatever may be tJie 
emollient effect of time, or of piety, on such 
internal remorse; neither, nor both conjoined, 
will in all probability stop the tongue of slan^ 
der from propagating the magnified report, fiar 
and wide. The culprit finds that blasting 
rumour had been before him; and prepared 
the suspicious and the malignant to do him in- 
jury, long after he had supposed scandal herself 
was tired with the monotonous repetitioi^ H^ 
mieet die report again and agam^ as tl^e 
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lingering echoes among the mountams retum, 
after long intervals of gloomy silence. 

' If the powers of discernment and reflection 

begin now to ripen, this mustsiirelybetheseason 

Wherein something may with care be effeK^ted. 

'Parents watch it with much anxiety, and re- 

' double their' exertions, in hope of seeing some 

beneficial change, as the period of mai^ood 

"begins to apjproach. But in vain will be all 

' their kindness and all their care, unless the 

' stripliiig himself feels something of the import- 

' ^ce attaching to his present movements; and 

regulates his own proceedings accordingly. 

All done before for his education, will now, 

* either ^ be lost beyond recovery, or will fix in 
' his mind knowledge and principles of lasting 

•' influence, and of vital consequence: he mingles 

more and more in public, and his character, 

' among obseWers, will take its form, gradually, 

' biit in a way to endure, and to leave lasting 

* influence on his own prosperity. As labours 
' the husbandman in the few weeks of spring, 

to etadicate weeds, to break the soil, and tp 
get inf'the good seed; aware that it in the 
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Ibest season, transient, important, on which 
sll the hopes of harvest depend : — so let the 
^uth, in his teens, cultivate the more prolific 
mind. 
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CHAP. W. 

OW TBI tBCPOBTAVCX OT BVLW-^mhTir^nOV* 

Ir it 18 allowed that character is of essen- 
tial importance, it will readily be granted that 
•dttcation is the grand means of forming char 
racter. The youth assents to this proposition, 
and replies, he has been so many years at 
school; states the authors to which he has 
attained, the sciences he has learned, with the 
mststers and tutors by whom he has been in* 
stracted; and possibly too the prizes he has 
won. All this sounds well, and the sound will 
perhaps impose on the inconsiderate, to per- 
suade them that all is done which needs to be 
done; all is gained which can ever be wanted. 
If such a delusion obtain, if it continue and 
should be fostered, the character is ruined : it 
will never rise to eminence by improvement; it 
will lose what already appears promising. As 
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Che com cut before it is sufficiently ripe, must 
of necessity grow soft and damp; must grow- 
inouldy and perish. 

Even when at school, as recollection will 
abundantly prove, no master can teach a child 
unless that child will teach himself. To set 
him tasks is little, unless the pupil will learn 
them well; nay, unless he will understand them 
dea4y9 ^^d remember them for use. The 
most lucid explanations,, if not comprehended^ 
wiU not instruct : and this not comprehending 
is occasioned, not so much by want of capacity, 
as by want of attention ; by indolence, vola- 
tiiityy obstinacy, and having the mind occupied 
With something else. ^The boys who have ' 
been at one school have all had the same rou- 
tbe of instruction ; but dl have not profited 
equally, though in the same class : for each 
im not equally endeavoured to teach himself.. 
When the whole school has gone into a wood 
a-nutting, where each has had equal opportu- 
nity, what differences will appear in the several 
loads brought out: occasioned, not so much 
by the strength of body, or size of satchel, as 
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eTidently by the greater diligence, adroitness^ 
and spirit of enterprize, shown "in pursuit dT 
the object. The treasure is small, according 
as indolence, fear, or playfulness prevails: 
or swells, as emulation, voracity, and activity 
impeL 

I^t every youth examine whether from the 
garden of science he has come laden away; 
whether he has gathered from the tre^of 
knowledge, those purple clusters which may 
become a store for future use; to exhilirate- 
his spirits against coming seasons of wintry 
necessities. Perhaps the survey carefully 
taken, will show a great deficiency, or a total 
lack of some sorts of knowledge ; though his- 
companions have with the same means obtained ' 
a respectable store. A portion of what has.' 
been obtained, it may be the whole stock, is'- 
something crude and indigestible ; of little use - 
in this state, should occasion call for it. 

It not unfrequently happens, that whatever 
has been even diligently sought under tuition, 
is not of the exact nature which will be-abso« 
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lut^ needful in. life, in the line of occupation 
to. which circumstances lead. A deep ac« 
quaintance with classical lore, howevervaluable, 
will seldom be of great use in a merchant's 
counting-house : there, a thorough knowledge 
of book-keeping, or even of common arith- 
metic, would be abundantly more appropriate. 
Much that is taught to a youth, is exactly 
what he must forget, it being of no use to 
him.^ It will slip from his memory for want of 
daily recollection, and so it must, for other 
sorts, of knowledge imperiously claim the 
s^ttention. 

Should a youth therefore take up the idea^ 
that he has already learned all he needsf to 
know, he will deceive himself. And this, like 
every false notion, will bring with it a train of 
erroneous actings, and procure him not honour^ 
but disgrace. Self-sufficiency will render him 
unpleasant in society, and urge him to under-^ 
take that, in which, for want of proper know- 
ledge, he must fail. He will no longer continue 
hi^ endes^vours after knowledge, conceiving^ 
II^Lt bis st(»res are already redundant. What 

D 3 
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he migkt , easily obtain, he saffers to slip by 
him. "A habit of indolence fastens on hini) 
and of course a stop is put to his character. 
Now there must be some disease when a young 
plant stops growing. Such disease as betokens, 
decay; for principles are never at a stand; 
every thing gets better or worse. 

Whatever may be the attainments of a 
youth under tuition, it must be repeated, let 
him not suppose his education to be finished. 
He will take up an idea more true in itself^ 
and much more beneficial to him, if he look 
upon all he has learned merely as a preparation, 
a ground-work, on which he may now proceed 
to build the actual knowledge necessary for 
him in life. Excellently will it serve for this 
purpose. And the securing its true use and 
advantage, will now absolutely depend upon 
himself. The various branches of instruction 
he has pursued, are in fact but as so many 
figures, or cyphers, the real value of which 
cannot be known till self-cultivation has 
formed the integer, and placed the decimal 
comma. Then many a staring figure which 
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seemed to promised much, will be found in 
actual use and value, only an hundredth, or a 
thousandth part of what it at .first appeared 
to be. 

Should the rudiments of science, the sci- 
ence of life, have been planted with due selec- 
tion ; it is the fostering hand of self-cultivation 
which must rear them to maturity. The les- 
sons received from tutors may now be con- 
verted into sterling knowledge. The mind, by. 
its own meditation, will comprehend, what no 
didactic lectures could give him effectually to 
possess. What is so fastened becomes secure, 
and will not easily be lost; as all that in- 
structipn must be, which is poured upon an 
inattentive or resisting mind. Notions, facts, 
and consequences, become our own, only as 
we ourselves grasp them, lay them by in the 
storehouse of memory ; and by frequent 
bringing them into actual service, become our- 
selves adroit in putting them to their specific 
uses. One problem worked through the im- 
pulse of actual occasion, interesting us in the 
result ; one chain of consequences, examined^ 
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link by link, because we want to know if there* 
be any flaw, will imprint what we do know in- 
delibly on the memory. It will be more easily 
recollected on some future occasion, because 
it will be more thoroughly understood. 

The value of what has been already ob- 
tained, often does not consist in its own intrin- 
sic worth, but in its being something which we 
can improve upon, and bring to real use. The 
foundation of a building is not v^y beautiful, 
nor does its importance arise frcMn any tlui^ 
which can be conceived in it alone; but the su- 
perstructure owes to it its extent, solidity, and 
beauty. It is however only by raising the 
building, that the foundation work is of value. 
If the architect stop short. aU his labour and 
expence are lost. To have this foundation of 
knowled^ laid, laid lirmly to some extent, 
will indeed be an advanta^jre to the vouns:, when 
the concerns of life require them to exert them- 
selves ; and they thus dnd some desree of pre- 
paration begun : something on which to place 
their feet securely, while they labour to ascend 
to greater height. Every thing known will 



^i^come of ase:«eTen lesser tilings or trifles 
.calaally picked .up, may s^ord a hint in after 

Mfel and prove to the inquisitive, the studious^ 

or llie active/ of incalculable value. 

■ • . ■ 

Knowledge laid up in scholastic instruc-^ 
tion, may be compared to gold or silver in 
i&gots; valuable indeed, but not properly useful, 
Wl shaped into some vessel, or minted into 
tiHirent coin. A man may be rich, and yet 
itarve, if his riches are not in some trans<» 
ferable shape. This shaping of knowledge to 
its various uses, will depend on a man's self. 
A mere knowledge of the learned languages is 
lumber, till a man begin to study some subject 
for himself; then he finds the value of erudi- 
tion. A large acquaintance with the most 
beautiful portions of classic literature, is but a 
load of gewgaws, till a man want to look on 
nature, or on mankind, for his own improve- 
ment ; or . to : write for the improvement of 
others : then all that his memory retains will 
assist him with many an elegant image, and 
many a shrewd maxim, an intelligent obser- 
vation, or a sublime truth. Necessarily, know-* 
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ledge as attained at school is only of a general 
Aature ; for seldom is a youth^s destination dl 
life so certainly fixed, or so well understood) as^ 
to render it possible that tutors should give 
specific instruction, suited to the eventual 
scene of operation ; even if competent so ta 
vary their communications. It therefore must 
remain for the youth himself, when he leaves 
their tuition, to arrange what he has obtained 
ready for his actual use; or to give it that 
"specific turn which shall subserve to his- own 
occasions ; and thereby make all he ha» his 
own in fkct, and not merely in form. 

A slight acquaintance with biography will 
convince us, that it is thus the most eminent 
characters have arisen to their meridian splen- 
dour. 

All who have increased our knowledge in 
science, nature, or artj must of necessity be 
self-taught. Newton did not learn his sublime 
discoveries at school ; but taught himself by 
patient attention, acute sagacity, and laborious 
mvestigation. No giddy, volatile, unobsijervant 
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mind, could have become a Newton, though 
tramed at fifty universities. Before him, Co- 
pernicus had displayed the scheme of the 
heavenly bodies, and the general nature of 
their motions ; not as he had learned, bat in 
direct opposition to the Ptolemaic system then 
in vogue. His discoveries were carried fur- 
ther, and proved to be true, by the labours 
of Galileo, with his new^nvented telescope. 
Whatever general knowledge schools and uni- 
versities might have given to such men, it was 
their own application of what they had so 
obtained, which enabled them to perform the 
wonders recorded; and to fix their names, like 
the stars they contemplated, brilliant and un- 
decaying in the hemisphere of philosophy. 

Were the list increased, as it might easily 
be, with names noble and honoured by pos- 
terity ; names of men who have enlarged' the 
bounds of knowledge, and given new worlds of 
science to the human mind: we should dis- 
cern many whose previous education yielded 
them excellent assistance in their profound 
and sublime researches ; but a much greater 
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proportion would arise firom ranks of Uliterate 
poverty ; or such as come very near it, in the 
estimation of lettered pride. 

See Brindley leading his artificial riveni 
through the bowels of th^ mountain ; or waft- 
ing his navies high in air over the deep ravine^ 
or the wide-spread vale. While smiling com- 
merce attends, wondering, upon his labours; 
and distant provinces meet by his help to mteap- 
change their specific productions, and mutual 
good offices. No early education fostered his 
genius. His genius rather broke through aW 
the shackles of illiterate poverty; and grasped, 
by its own exertions, all the wonders of 
mechanics in her varied powers. 

Observe Franklin, a poor printer s l»d.-^ 
By acute reasoning on electricity, and happy, 
though simple experiments, he fetches firom 
the clouds their vivid lightnings ; rises to th$ 
rank at which philosophers look up, and moves 
in an exalted sphere among statesmen; the 
honour of his country, the boast of the tranlr 
atlantic world, . ..j 
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What wag Simpsoiiy the great mathema* > 
tidah, aathor of learned treatises^ ranking: 
him with the most scientific men of his age ? 
At first only a poor weaver : but by sedulous ' 
attention he taught himself; and rose from his^ 
obscutity to a name of lasting eminence. 

k 

t 

Herschely whose mighty telescopes carry 
\Af as it were, close to the stellar orbs ; rose 
to the patronage of majesty, and the listening? 
attentbn of European- astronomers, fromthe^ 
low station of a fifer boy inthe army. 

..The names of Chambers, author of ther 
Cyclopeedia ; of Ferguson, eminent in his day 
as a Iteturer on astronomy; of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, now deeply searching into the secrets of. 
nature, by the aid of chemistry ; of Buchannan, 
^Doinent for his researches in India : deserve 
to be mentioned, as having forced their way 
upwards, in spite of overwhelming difficulties* 

Without going back to Whittington anf 
Us cat, we might select many honourable 
"*■*»«. in the merc^mtile department, and. 
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sojxie who have filled the magxBteritl chnr ef 
the first city in the world ; who originally had 
no advantages to set them forward : but who» 
under providence^ by diligent exertion of the . 
virtues, habits, and intelligence, appropriate to 
their situations, have been the architects of 
their own fortunes. 

These, and many more, might be- addsced 
as instances of the wonderful effects of self- 
education ; for their own labour and gieaius 
has done all for them, in spite of the difficulties 
with which the want of instruction loaded 
their exertions, in every step of their pursuit. 

. Colutnbus, who added a new world to 
commerce, would never have immortalized, bis- 
name, had he been content with the beaten 
track, or the common-place ideas which he 
.had learned when a boy. He thought for han^ 
self; studied, reasoned, made the daring 
expariment, and so succeeded. Every disco- 
verer in nature, or art, or science, must in a 
similar manner have proceeded greatly alone ; 
as across a trackless ocean, guiding his adven- 
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twous bark with appropriate skill, courage, 
ai|d determination. All which exertions are a 
man's own powers operating; and by such 
operations alone can any man rise to eminence 
or usefulness; among his fellow men. 

Were we to select a thousand names of 
persons who had been sent from anypublic- 
seminary, and to trace their various histories, 
shccesses, and feulures ; we should find one or • 
two supereminent; perhaps fifty highly respect- 
able; and the rest sinking through the several 
gradations of mediocrity, frivolity, nameless- 
ness, and some to contempt One might venture 
to foretel, that the latter classes had beenr 
extremely inattentive, stubborn, and ungrateful 
for the instruction i^orded, when under tiutioa r ' 
and, glad of their escape from the trammels of . 
education, conceiving the whole process to be 
over when they left school, they launched on 
the pcean of life too ignorant, too careless, too 
indolent, to make anyway; and gradually, either 
struck on some rock, whirled deep in the quick- 
s^d, or stranded on the first head-land they 
had to double ; now ship-wrecked for life, as to 
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hoBOor^ fame^ or respectability. Qne might be 
equally sure, that such of thevoyagerft.as l^ejpt, 
a-heady and got safe to the port of honour^ ladeii ^ 
with rich merchandize ; were also such whos^ ^ 
minds, ever, active, stored up at school all they , 
could obtain, and put it to instant use, as soon 
as they had tOvact for themselves. Thus, 
adding every day something to their stock of. 
knowledge, they were able (being well ballastejd); 
to carry more sail^ to out8.trip competitors:, 
thus could they make their way adventu!rous}y^; 
yet safely, in some trackless sea of science, and, 
explore some hitherto untouched and unciil,tir«. 
vated country : securing their own advaiiti^gf^; 
to the benefit of civilized society, and the won*; 
der of gaping, staring indolence; who^ ^aj|^ 
dozing where first set down, is awake only : 
just enough to wonder how it ha{^)ens tha^, 
others do so much, ai\d itself has, doi|e, 
nothing. 

An examination of the sort thus hinted at|^ 
would show, concerning, the successful, that 

'f 

their own minds were at work upon the advan- 
tages which education, such as they had» 
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afforded them: not accepting as data, however 
TO[;ommend6dy any truths or statements which 
-lliey did not themselves verify, and thus make 
* really their own. A spirit of curiosity put them 
upon exploring every comer of the department 
of science to which they could gain access. 
The pleasure of gaining one step, especiially if 
that step were difficult, fully repaid the labour; 
and the hope of attaining greater heights, stimu- 
"^lated them to continued and increasing exer- 
tions. It is true, disappointments happened 
not uhfirequently ; yet these did not damp their 
ardour^ but rather increased their zeal, as well 
as directed their future efforts to better advan- 
tage. Indefatigable, they were not to be repelled 
by the difficulties at which indolence stands 
i^ast ; obtaining knowledge, they were not 
put to a stand where ignorance, must have 
stopped ; gaining pleasure in the chace, they 
did not tire, as frivolity is apt to do ; and aware 
of the value of the mass they obtained, they 
put it to real use, nor lost (as is too often seen 
where the capricious dig for treasure) that 
which, though not gold, is the ore from which 
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steriing riches may with more knowledge and 
coatimied labour be obtained. They won their 
way by active, diligent, continued, and well- 
understood exertion. Their eminence they 
deserve ; the laurels they have g^ned sit well 
up(m their brow. 

If the importance of a, man's own energies 
is seen, when we contemplate those who h^ve 
received some advantage from education; 
how much more decided will the value of self- 
exertion appear, when we follow the track, as 
we often may, of those who become eminent 
without having the vantage ground of instruc- 
tion, from which to start. 

There is scarcely any thing more gratifying 
to the mind than the well- written life of a per- 
son whose intellect struggles through every 
difficulty arising from want of instruction, 
want of books, want of examples, want of 
patronage. Who yet continues to struggle^ 
till triumphantly emerging into notice, art sur* 
renders some of her choicest secrets ; science 
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smiles; and fame, if not emolument, places the 
successful experimenter high above common 
names. 

Not scantily are the niches in the temple 
of fame ornamented with lasting memorials of 
persons, thus claiming their well-deserved 
honours: persons, who have been the boast 
and blessing of their country, by dint of 
unsubdued patience, fortitude, and vivacious 
genius. Every department of art and science 
is filled with them. The stimulating examples 
are on every hand. From the lowest rank of 
life they start forth ; all the shackles of igno- 
rance they break ; the repulsive frowns of the 
proud cannot daunt them ; the fears of the 
timorous they do not listen to. Determined 
to excel, they do excel : their native energies 

' urging them forward in the honourable career, 
till success, more or less complete, crowns 
their glowing ardour; and they sit down to 
enjoy the honourable reputation they have so 

^ well earned. 

Reputation and eminence tiius acquired. 
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are acquired lawfully. Mankind allow tke 
claim : although, when founded on riches, birth, 
accident, or any external means, they .are apt 
to dispute it ; and covertly or openly to de- 
grade the yain pretender. But the case sup- 
posed, shows MIND ; and mind will, in - all its 
exertions, maintain its own superiority.of cha* 
racter, above person, or dress, or any thing con-* 
fessedly of a meaner nature. Men of elevated 
minds, are men of elevated rank; amoi^ all 
who perceive the mental energies, or who bene* 
fit (as who does not) by the discoveries made, 
and atchievements won. Men rich in gold, are 
often obliged to borrow the assistance of lAen 
who are poor (except in superiority of talent, 
that true riches), in order to put their wealth to 
any beneficial use. Men of birth merely, 
while every thing is quiet, may float on the 
surface of society: in a storm they feel their 
feebleness ; they cannot bear the shock, they 
cannot steer the vessel. If any uncommon im- 
mergence occurs, they cannot tell what to. do : 
if any thing requiring promptness and energy 
is to be done, they are not able, to do it. 
Talent .alopOy the cultivated, well-informed 
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talent/ can be of real service in such cases. 
Mental energy, will rise in all times of difficulty, 
and display its intrinsic value. War, politics, 
science, art, commerce, and polemic contro- 
yersies ; nay, the smaller circumstances of life, 
the Aottw and whens of every day's occurrence, 
give oppcHrtunities which knowledge alone can 
seize to real advantage. 

Mind alone is not all that is implied in sue« 
cessfiil eminence ; it includes also such an as* 
siduous energetic application of mental powers, 
as gives them a valuable character, there are 
men whose minds were by nature competent to 
great events ; but sensuality has debased them, 
indolence has laid them asleep, or baseness 
has perverted their noble powers to ignoble 
mischief. Let them sink into deserved neglect. 
Sinky Yes! howev^ they may rise to base 
eQiinence, it is sinking still, in all fair, and 
sober, and lasting estimation. 

It is easy to see, that a mind thus actively 
employed in its own cultivatioui must gain 
considerably. ' No seed can be so^Km of a 

B 
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natnre more prodnettve Aan knowledge; tf 
the 8oil be but good, and the ^roltivaikm 
diligent, careful, and scientific. Knowledge, 
indeed, like other seed, requnres laboriouft cb^ 
tiyation. If cast where the traffic of the idgb- 
way destroys it, or yices like loxanant weieds 
choke it; how can it prosper? But if it filll 
into good ground ; if it be received, ihoQglii 
over, examined, and every shooting fibre of it 
cherished, it will take firm hold of the mind; 
it will ramify into many shapes ; each of wttch 
will draw* its appropriate nourishmeiit fton 
whatever surrounds; and the whole pUnt^ cott« 
sisting at first of only one single idea, shal 
grow to a tall tree; beautiful and firoitfal, 
under the shadow of which many a one shiJl 
r^6pose« 

It was a single idea, a mere hint, the 
dropping of an apple from a tree, whtdi, in 
the mind of Newton, evolved and rankled 
till it embraced and unfolded the planetary 
system. Many a man had seen an apple £J1 
before that time ; but for want of thinking, and 
reasoxiing, and pushing his ideas fbfward, the 
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eircumstance became utteily useless to him. 
Row near to gi^t discoveries hkre many mieh 
been, which they missed because they were too 
inattentive, or too indolent, to put to its p1ro« 
per use the knowledge they had gained. Some 
other more inquisitive explorer comes to the 
same spot, is struck with the appearance, is 
roused by the difficulty, i^ made more eager 
by obstacles, finds at laM some mode of pro- 
ceeding further, and opei» {he stores of science, 
as did he open the mines of Potosi, who, 
pulling at a bulth to assist him in dimlnng the 
mountam, which yielded, and broke up in hisr 
hands, was attracted by a glittering appear- 
ance, and on further researches, discovered it 
to be aplid silver ! 

If a man have landed estate, he can procure 
labourers, have it cultivated fbr hiiiti, and while 
inddently reclining on his arm-chair, ma^ have 
the rich produce brought to his feet But the 
cultivation of mikd must be self-^ultita- 
TiOK. "Whatever assistance he may gain 
from others, he will grow rich in knowledge, 
only as he labours at it himself. HigMy 
devoured is he who has access to men of c*J- 

e2 
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tivated minds^ who can give, him the result df 
their enquiries : but he must listen^ and reason, 
and think for himself; or he will not be the 
wiser for their society. Highly favoured is he* 
who has access to books, where intelligence 
displays the stores of science ; but then books 
must be read, nay, and well digested; not 
merely swallowed ; or the knowledge, like the 
food which remains crude, will not yield 
strength and growth ; but is either sooti parted 
with, or becomes the means of inflating and 
fiery diseases. In this respect, a little food 
well assimilated with the constitution, will 
avail more to health and activity, than a. ple- 
thoric meal, or *a constant state of nauseating 
abunda]}ce, where the man's own powers do 
not operate. Some men arie overloaded with 
knowledge without being wise-; oppressed, 
rather than supplied ; they sink into torpidity, 
and lose xdl that power of exertion which might 
have made their plenty the means of enjoy- 
ment, and of vigorous progress. 

Thus njany who have been well taught, 
learn nothing ; as the stone, though immersed 
in water, does not imbibe : while the sponge 
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acts powerfully on every drop, appropriates all 
it touches, and eventually becomes fiiU. The 
active mind, when it once begins to operate 
for itself, obtains knowledge from every object, 
every circumstance, every source. If it pursue 
iome idea, till it discover its root, its ramifi- 
cations, its genmne fruits ; rich is the produce 
thus obtained : many a cluster of truth, na- 
jcardly ii\oral, physical, and divine, is added to 
the undecaying store. If the result of the 
process is complete disappointment, even then 
to be sure the thing is not there, is knowledge; 
knowledge often highly useful, in preventing a 
continuance of fruitless researches, and the false 
clinging to chimerical hopes. Every disap- 
pointment, if properly used, tends to narrow 
the remaining field of experiment, and brings 
the object sought so much nearer to hand ; 
as all the refuse cast from the sieve, brins^s the 
real diamond sooner and nearer into view. 
That process which issued in disappointment 
as to the supposed track, may nevertheless 
show other openings ; some of which are 
worth the trouble of exploring, some of which 
may lead either to the object sought, or to 
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fome other of iutrinsic valtte. The patiei^t 
search may be repaid with unexpected trear 
^ure, although the one olyect sought after may 
still be undiscoTered. 

Now e mind thus ever active, se^rcbipu 
wherever it can, examiniiig all it finds, aecw^ 
ing whatever is valuable, and storing up foft 
\ise its mental treasures, must inevitably jBffQV 
s^EBu^t. Every gain not only adds to tba 
^tcare, but itself begins to grow, and produps 
other modes and sources of increasing snV* 
stance, till the mind becomes richly funiisJieA^ 
The man assumes his rank in society ; his tveap* 
fiures are resorted to as an acknowledged mine 
of wealth : wealth of intellect, which unlike 
pther nches, increases by dispersion, a^ 
grows as it spreads itself abroad. The dif« 
ference between two persons after a life of 
ilfeye^ty years, one of whom has been idje, 
ivhile the other has successfully cultivated Im 
own mind, is beyond the conception of thosc^ 
who, letting slip every opportux^ity, or content 
unth ignpr^tnce, think notlung is to be Impwii 
mora than they thfinoaelves know; car ttel^ 
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nathing^ is to be gained, except by some vague 
unintelligible ideas fluttering about the word 
genius ; a term, with its corresponding term, 
lucky of admirable convenience to the careless, 
the trifliagf ^^ ^ ^U* 

. It id a pity to see gold put to any fiUl^y or 
searvila use ; it deserves to deck the el^gcgnce 
ef heaaty, or encirde as a diadem the royal 
heow. Le|t not mental gold then be debased, 
by M apfilication unworthy of its ^enui^e 
ipppjflpncei, value, and purity. 

Hesutal imbecility is a sight the most 
deplorable, unless indeed we state mental 
depravity. As the best things when corrupted 
becopie the worst, so is it with mind. Imbe- 
cile, it is useless ; but debased, perverted, it 
is mischievous. The former is sad, the latter 
is dreadful : especially as neither state is ne- 
oesaary to it; both are the result of negligence, 
misi^lication, or pestilential contact 

But a mind actively employed in perfecttQg 
itH 0wa .powers, in enlai^ing its own capacities. 
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^xA bringing ihto useful action aM its acquired 
stores; is employed in a manner worthy of 
intellect. 

If a man pass all his days dozing upon a. 
bed, or lounging on a sofa, we can scarcely 
xiepress the smile of contempt at limbs so use- 
less : especially, if by nature they are strong 
or beautiful. But if mind be thus Indolent, if 
its active powers sink iftto lethargy, if it be hot 
roused to action ; the soul of an oyster might 
do as well for such a man. An intellectuai 
spirit is lost, unless its activities are employed; 
and that upon something noble, useful, and 
worthy its high dignity. 

The mind which has no energies of its own, 
must be always looking to, and borrowing, the 
activity of others : a state of poverty and de- 
pendence of the most disgraceful kind. To be 
able to avail one*s self of others' powers, is 
indeed an advantage. But to be dependent on 
them for ideas, to have no opinion of one's own, 
to be obliged to wait till some one else has pro- 
nounced, is mendicity and imbecihty \ degrad- 
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ing to the individual, paralyzing all efforts he 
might be inclined to make, and mducing such 
a habit of walking in leading strings, as tends 
to preclude his ever going alone. Such take up 
the opinions of those whom they regard, as ora- 
cles, and still have no notions properly their 
own% If they maintain these opinions, it is not 
because convinced of their soundness, but be- 
cause they are told so and so. If these opi- 
nions are controverted, they are quite puzzled, 
and are unable to defend them, or to give them 
up as untenable; till they have again consulted 
the mind to which they yield implicit obe- 
dience. To contradict them is to confute 
them, till they have obtained a new store of 
wordy . ammunition, or armour, for a hew 
combat.. 

IF they meet with some truth in science, or 
•ftujt in nature; they dare not allow it till sanc- 
tioned. Should a consequence present itself 
to their mendicant minds, they dare not receive 
it, 'nor follow it up one step out of the beaten 
4xack:. or. should they venture, they soon get 
bewildered; and alarmed. Their only course, . 
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diei!efiKe,iBtogiveiipihepiinait; not having 
knowledge, courage^ <v power, to piroceed 
to the actaal attainment of the olject sought; 
.however valuable it may oeem to be* 

Suck stocq[>ingy and ereeping, m,a man; a 
man formed to stand upnght, walk, and cUmb» 
is disgracdul to the individual; painliil to 
evtfy s^sible behdder; and the so^re^ of 
moc^ evil, as it gives ojqportimity to ]^uder 
minds to domineer, and to lead blindfold those 
who fear to open Uiekr own eyes. T3iis must, 
hov^v^, be the fate of such as will not culti- 
vate their own powers* Such as suffc^r their 
n^nds to lie dormant; who starve the intdlec* 
tual system for want.of its luroper nomishment, 
or feed it upon trash, which can only gene^tat^ 
peccant humours. 

If, on the other hand, we see a man caur 
tiously^ but ^mly , treading on sure ground, and 
vaitumng, now here, now th^e, as he finds he 
sa£s]fy.may ; whatever be the game he pursues, 
w^ do not doubt he will eventually obtain it 
We nowj at least* he (promotes his Ofvnheahh 
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by the chace. Let tlie mind be aethrely eio* 
ployedy its powers will be strengthened by the 
exercise. Let a man learn to think, and to 
reason, to know, and to judge ; he will become 
more of a man : his employment is worthy his 
high rank in creation ; his opportunities will 
not be Ipst upon him. His intellect engaged, 
invigorated, emriched, wiU become more inteU 
lectual. Mind will shine ; and even in all that 
employs and delights the senses, the superiority 
of the soul above them, will be honourably 
conspicuous. 

It is scarcely possible that right acting 
should obtain without right views to guide. 
it cannot in such case be any thing but halHt, 
h can scarcely stand the shock of opposing 
htflnences; it cannot be expected to continue; 
it certainly cannot be depended On, for stabi- 
lity. He who thinks and reasons may be mis- 
taken, and his conduct may be erroneous; but 
he wifi in alilikeKhoods discover his mistakes, 
and rectify his conduct accordingly, whenever 
h» perceives his path is wrong; (which he 
II f|i»ck more Vktfy to do than the indolent 
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•and inattentive.) Whenever he perceives which 
path is right, he is then most strongly prepared 
to act as he ought to do in future; because his 
alteiation will proceed from conviction, and 
will be guided by knowledge. 

Conduct is in all cases influenced, more or 
less, by the understanding. As this is well or 
ill furnished, rightly or erroneously informed, 
so will the choice made, be wise or silly ; well 
or ill adapted to the purposes in view. For a 
man, then, to store his mind with accurate in- 
formation, is the first step to wise and honour- 
able acting. And let not any one think, that 
information on this or that subject is of no im- 
portance to him ; or that an erroneous notion 
concerning it will not have any injurious conse- 
quence. That path of science which now seems 
to lie quite out of his way, he may in some 
future day be obliged to tread. To know 
the entrance, at least, may ensure success. 
Ignorance may make him the dupe of the. 
designing ; or if it only expose him in coa-^ 
yersation to the suppressed laugh, it is what 
he had better avoid if possible. A little atten- 
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tion to whatevear comes within reach, might 
save the young from many an evil course, or 
dishonourable situation; by making them aware 
what consequences attach to seemingly unim- 
portant words or actions. 

If it be of any consequence to guide the 
affections properly ; if a man should take heed 
of unwarranted attachments or dislikes; what 
ean counteract prejudice like knowledge ? what 
can save from too strong a preference like 
knowing that the thing itself is a trifle ? what 
can prevent our casting the apparent pebble 
away, so much as our being aware of the true 
appearance of the diamond when rough ? 

Who is obstinate, but he who is ignorant ? 
or from whence proceeds too great pliability, 
for ever changing, but from the same pestife- 
rous source? All the disgraces which mark the 
aberrations of the will; which disfigure a man s 
character, and make him a thing to be shunned; 
arise from, or are immediately fixed by, the want 
of knowing the true value of the several objects-, 
concerning which the mind determines. And 
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the only guide to more honourable manage^ 
ment of this operative faculty, is the well 
storing the mind with accurate and important 
information. To improve the mind therefore 
is right in itself, and worthy its intellectual 
nature. It is also the way to insure right act- 
ing, and the proper regulation of all our mental 
powers. 

He who undertakes the cultivation of his 
own mind, enters upon a large inheritance, 
and may promise himself adequate emolument, 
Man's 0¥ai powers are various, and very 
fertile: the produce must be abundant — pity 
it shoidd be of weeds, or poisonous plants; let 
it be valuable grain; this it is capable of 
bearing. Let every power be cultivated. Why 
shoidd any portion of the wide domain be 
neglected ? Never will meadow and corn-field, 
woodland or waters, yield better increase. 
Let every faculty have due attention, and the 
man will thrive. Many are the seeds of know-r 
ledge; various and prolific the plants of 
science. Let such as biBst suit the scmI be 
reared^ with requisite care; and the harvest 
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QI9y be redLoned on, a^ a rich and luxuriant 
reason. 

The husbandman glows with joy as he sees 
the plantations spring, as he finds the toil 
bestowed is now likely to be rewarded* He 
know£ his hpnest fame will be sure : he will be 
well distinguished from the sluggard at th^ 
first glance, and honoured accordingly. Every 
man owes this duty to himself. To neglect his 
aiind, is a crime of no small magnitude ; a sort 
fjffdode «e, deep indeed in guilt; because 
destmetive, not to his body merely, but to hia 
Bobhsr powers; to his better self; to that intel- 
lectual spirit, whidi denominates him man. 

Hk very nature demasids of him this care 
and cukiration. In vain are admirable pow* 
ers given him, if he will not use them ; in vain 
i» he raised far above the brute, if he continues 
{NTone, and will not seek after more than they 
do. Why has he finn limbs, if he will not stand ? 
if he will not teach his right hand her proper 
cunning, it is given him in vain. Why has he 
powers of und^standing. of reasoning, and 
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judgment, if he will not think ? Capacities are 
wasted on him, if he will not store them-well; 
and keep them in continual and useful employ. 
' ' • . .■ 

The public cry out, and jusdy, of. the mil* 
lions of acres suffered to lie waste, which are 
capable of considerable and annually increas- 
ing produce. It is a debt due to society to 
bring them into cultivation. It has obtained 
as an axiom, that he who causes anv ear oi 
com to grow, where none ever grew before, is 
a public benefactor. Has not society, an equal 
claim, a much more important ri^t, to call on 
every man not to let his mental powers . Ue 
waste ? Will not a rich harvest of ideas, prin-r 
ciples, and truths, growing in any man's mind,, 
become a public benefit ? And has not society 
a right to exclaim against the idle drone, who 
^contributes nothing to'the conmion stock? Is 
not the applause of successive generations 
well bestowed upon such as elevate Mind, and 
bring a more than common quantity into 
general use ? 

« - - . 

Has a man any family connexion, does he 
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belong to any body, or does any body belong 
to him : let every one recollect, and he will 
find in his immediate parents, or his remoter 
ancestry, some name to be supported ; some 
talent to excite emulation ; some progress made 
in science, art, or usefulness, which should 
stimulate him to push forward, in a career so 
glorious, so important. Brothers invite, and 
sisters iirge the youth, whose happiness it is 
to own titles so dear, so influential. Let there 
be no one of the little circle deficient, no one 
stone in the concentric arch untrue to its 
proper station: be able to meet their eyes 
without the conscious blush of indolence, or 
the hardened stare, which custom, in shameful, 
but unshaming backwardness, is apt to as- 
sume. Be one of us ; an honour to the family, 
to the name already brightening in the records 
of useful and honourable fame. 

He who gives to every one the talents he 
possesses, will expect them to be put to their 
proper uses ; well knowing that much increase 
may be thus obtained. The man who is con- 
tent merely to vegetate, who has powers of 
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life given him ; content just to exist, when he 
might grow, and rise, and shine, be useful, be 
honourable; surely such a man, if man he 
deserves to be called, will be found an unprofit- 
able servant, will be adjud(^ to have hid his 
talent in a napkin, and wasted his masf^s 
goods. He, on the contrary, who has used his 
various powers honourably, as he certainly 
will gain other talents, two, or five, or ten; 
will have that best of all commendation, — weU 
done, enter thou inta joy. 

The importance of self^ucatian is not 
fidly perceived, unless we add, that a habit cl 
BO proceeding, if well begun, will, in its own 
nature, tend to continuance. Its efibcts will 
accumulate ; as the process will last throu^ 
life, and be increasing in its benefits with every 
year. 

When the mind begins to try its own pow- 
ers, the exertion will repay itself, by the plea- 
sure it affords. To find a purse on the road, 
yields not more gratification to the sordid, than 
the finding out truth, especially if on some xk&9 
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view of it, gives to the inquiaitive mind. To 
be in the continual habit of auch gratificationa» 
is to make life pleasant indeed. Treasure 
fimnd as befcnre supposed, may be lost again : 
but knowledge once obtained can never bo 
sKdenaway. It remains; and the joy of findings 
iAmv tettled into satisfaction at possessing^ 
conlioufis to yield out its beneficial inflne nci 
inUMut ever bmg eidiausted. 

£v^ e|;jertion oi the mind^ as every exer* 
)iw of the UmbSf makes more and greater 
^ertaons easy. Adroitness and pliancy of the 
fipg^s, in aoy of the fine arts, is not more 
t^ cQnse<|uence of daily practice, than is 
Hdioitoess of mind^ and readiness in perceiving 
knowledge, and hunting out truth. Accuracy 
of observation arises from frequency ; nay^ 
Uom fre<|uettcy of mistake, might be added, as 
well a^ from frequency of success. As this 
idfoittness increnses, and men get more swre 
of the ppcocess, the process itself becomes mocs 
ptefKMP^ New ideas are added with greater 
ft and grciater pleasure ; ^ the store is 
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so much readier for use^ and mor^ eflfeotivev 
which ever way applied. 

Man grows in height and strength^ till he 
has attained his full stature, and there he 
stops : his body and his corporeal powers caiF 
not go beyond a certain standard : food adds 
nothing ; it only maintains Ins frame in' heeltb 
and activity. Were he to continue to grow 
beyond a certain point, it would be to his own 
disadvantage. But who can say at what point 
of knowledge, judgment, and capacity, mindi 
intellectual mind, must of necessity stop, or 
in propriety ought ? Here increase helps to 
further increase, in an unlimited manner. 
Mind knows no plethora ; it is never too full 
to allow of addition. All its stores, if rightly 
placed and properly used, only make room 
and give opportunity for the reception of fur- 
ther treasures. Knowledge, wisdom, mental 
capacity, and power; like him, after whose 
image mind was formed, seem in a sense infi- 
nite, as to possibility : and the actual attain- 
ments some have made, warrant every one to 
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hope that by dihgent, constant, and judicious 
exertions, much more may be done than can 
be conceived of by the indolent and supine. 

Glorious is the prospect, most fascinating 
the hope, held out by self-cultivation to those 
who, having had more or less care bestowed 
on their instruction, now set themselves to 
make the most of all they have attained to : 
and who gather every day and every hour 
something to add to the intellectual stock; 
something that shall open the mind to. yet 
greater improvement, prepare for further exer- 
tions, and ensure successes in studies, and arts, 
and pursuits, of highest importance, through 
years long to come. 
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CHAP. V. 

-Otf THE VARIOUS OBJECTS OF SBtF-CVLTtTATlOK. 

Hitherto the principle of setf-cultivntion 
has been considered only in general, while its 
importance and efficiency has beea shown. 
Perhaps the tenor of the reasoning may gift 
the idea to some, that these exertions only 
relate to probable station in life. It will be 
proper, therefore, that we take a more enlarged 
view of the principle, and its operations : both 
that our perception of its value may be better 
founded ; and that our exertions to attain it 
may not be narrowed, and thereby made but 
partially beneficial. 

Many circumstances have influence in gene* 
rating that aggregate of honourable estima- 
tion, which we call character. To all these 
the wary youth had need give his attention. 
Should he^ as many do, confine his cares to 
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tatenty he will labour much in vain. The worl<f 
look for more. They have a right to expect 
principle in a variety of forms; and will yield 
but sparingly their esteem, unless they see it 
spread its benign influence through the whole 
man. 

The grand oli^ect of self-^education is die 
imnd; to cultivate the intellectual powers. 
This is the man's self; this is capable of much 
improvement; this imperiously demands our 
care; and this will, beyond all calculation, 
fepay us. 

On principle, then, aim to give these facul- 
ties their due. Many, as drawn by one de- 
l^tful prospect or another, cultivate those 
powers of mind which are allied thereto. 

This is only partial ; it is liable to become 
desultory, or it may fisdl entirely. Principle 
wiH feel the bounden duty of enriching, train- 
ing, and rendering effective, all the mighty, 
Imt dormaat energies of intellect. To starve 
the mind, wift be considered as a species of 
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sejf'^de^traction. To suffer torpor to benumb, 
or perversion to debase any one faculty, will 
be ranked among errors of deep malignity. 

Store, then, the perceptive powers with 
well-digested notions, upon every subject 
within reach. Be covetous of knowledge ; and 
do not slightingly contemn aiiy one species, as 
unworthy notice, if a fair opportunity offer of 
gaining an insight into its principles. A 
cursory glance of mere curiosity, glided by 
intelligence, has sometimes given a -hint, 
which at some distant day has proved of great 
importance. Some knack or acquirement, 
regarded at the time as a mere amusement, 
has, in seasons of adversity, become, the means 
of obtaining a comfortable livelihood: — thus 
many of the French nobility, while emigrants, 
maintained themselves. Search through nature; 
her exhaustless stores will be ever new : 
become well acquainted with art ; the ingenuity 
of man has operated, almost with creative 
effect, upon the raw materials which nature 
afiijprded. Look at men; study what the ' 
world really is. Many mistake widely^ and 
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easiire future disappointmenU, by cxpcoiin^ 
more frpm the world than it can possibly giv9, 
tad much more than it actually yields. Study 
men, and be aware of their intrinsic value; 
lesty esteeming fair professions too highly^ 
ooofidence should be betrayed to loss, perhaps 
to ruin ; or lest, from a few base transaction^, 
a mijiianthropic cast should be given to the feel* 
logs, and man shoidd be undervalued ; to the 
great privation of solace, and the injuriously 
benumbing of kindly affections in the mind so 
diitrusting. Refuse on principle to give place 
to Mse ideas, on subjects so nearly connected 
with all your conduct, and with all your feel- 
ings. Especially, omit not that most impcnrt- 
ant of all studies, the study of thyself. False 
ideas here are commonly foimed, and always 
are they productive of evil. Know your true 
value, and dp not cast yourself away on trifles : 
know your true value> and do not arrogantly 
«#smyie rights, or regards, or honours, which 
are not due; which wiU not be yielded; not, 
kovever, withoijit a contest ; and that, possibly, 
of more injury tha^ the acquisition can be 
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Such knowledge will tend to give the pow- 
lers of judgment beneficial exercise. To see, is 
sometimes to be deceived, if we do hot ac- 
custom ourselves to examine, to compare, t6 
weigh. Whatever we contemplate judiciously^ 
becomes in its turn the means of rectifying out 
notions on some following case. The liability 
to imposition is small while the mind is 
thus exercised. He who wishes not to be 
deceived, should set himself purposely to 
examine and form his judgments ; not hastily^ 
at a glance, but with' care and due conside- 
ration. Do not suffer yourself, therefore, to be 
hurried by tempei*, or volatility, or careless- 
ness, into erroneous estim'^tes. Cultivate the 
power of judging accurately; it reitjuires great 
attention, but it is of absolute necessity, and 
well repays the man for all the labour which 
the youth endured to attain it. Cultivate, too, 
the powers of memory: that is, oh principle 
store it with ideas'^of vailue; on principle refuse 
to glut it with fetror, trash, ahd ribaldry. What 
is observed worthy' of notice should be well 
imprinted, and' frequently recollected. The 
habit will grow; and every fresh attainment in 
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vation, will give occasion to the intelligent to 
correct forqoier misapprehensions; to recollect 
what of a similar nature was known before ; 
perhaps by the comparison of these together, 
to elicit some new idea. 

Nor neglect what may delight and rectify. 
pEOmpt, and yet restrain, the excursive, wild, 
or if rightly governed, almost creative powers 
of ,the imagination. On principle resist those 
day-dreams in which the young are delighted 
to indulge: dreams of honour, wealth, and 
happiness, which never can be realized; the 
relisli of which, however, sometimes renders 
insipid the best enjoyments of actual life. 
The appetite for novels, if indulged, leads much 
to tfaia deception, and is one of its principal evils. 
Yet do not refuse the polish, the refinement^ 
given to the taste and feelings by the b^t 
poelry, ai^ those works of literature in which 
the human mind ranges beyond plaii^ matter 
effect. Not to have the imagination a^little 
witoned and elevated, is to run the danger o^ 
bemg a mere plodder. Yet on principle, let 
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necessity upon some of them. Let not the 
heart revolt from what the judgment reoom- 
mends. The inconsiderate may say, " (Hi, how 
I hate it!** principle, if consulted,* wiU say, 
<' That which Providence has made your daty, 
should be cheerfully chosen, and sedulou^ 
cultivated.'^ Refusals of this nature, are not 
tmcommon. The beginning of ruin to many a 
man of great ability, may often be traced to 
indulging a dislike against those very talents 
by which he might have risen to eminence j; 
and the consequent cultivation, perhaps ovep- 
strained attention to other talents, which, how-' 
ever amusing, could not be beneficial; or which^ 
however useful to other persons in 'Qther sta- 
tions, could not be suitable to him. 

Much resolution, if we considerately act, 
will be found needful in many instances wheri; 
the repressing useless talents becomes oulr duty. 
Talents which may yield us considerable grati- 
fication, may yet be better restrained ; as the 
indulgence may take up too much of our time, 
occasion needles^ and inconvenient expenc^, or 
even deteriorate our character. There are 
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amusemenU innocei^t (enough, which do not 
fttdt a serious age, or a serious station. The 
games of idle childhood, do not become the 
active steady youth. " You ought to be 
ashamed to play so well on the flute,** said a 
prince to bis son ; — ^more important studies 
called for attentions, which by that acquire* 
mait were absorbed. The reasoning nmy be 
applied to every station of .hfe, The useless 
application of talents, has been the source of 
regret in after life to msmy a one, when the 
opportunity of doing better was lost for ever. 

If the indulgence in useless attainments 
may be matter of regret, and should be there- 
fore carefully guarded against, how important 
are the cautions directed against the indul-* 
gence, nay, the very attainment, of such as are 
dangerous,? Take one instance, among many : 
let no one take pains to imitate hand-writings 
lest it should become a temptation in some 
hour of difficulty, to an act of forgery. The 
term, the dreadful suspicion, is shocking to 
our feelings. Let the horror operate to keep 
OS from whatever might lead thereto : to be 
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nnaUe to perpetrate some crimes, U a Kappy 
flefence against the tempting opportunity, and 
the pressing solicitation. 

When useless and dangerous talcnte are 
given up, time and energy will be obtained 
for the better attention to such as judgment 
shall determine on, as most worthy our 
thoice. The same principle will be found of 
excellent service in many an after season; 
i\'hen real obstacles, or ennm^ shall endanger 
our perseverance. If talents are ever lo pow* 
erful, they must inevitably fail of effect, if not 
continued in exertion through the requisite 
period. He who winds at the well, must not 
remit till the bucket reaches the top, and he 
grasp it firm in his hand : it is much easier to 
set out, than to hold out : yet the latter is as 
absolutely necessary as the former* Certain 
of many temptations to remit our energies, we 
shall find a steady principle of action to be of 
no little importance to our eventual success. 

More important than at first naming maj 
tippear, is the cultivation of manners : which 
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ibduld.to a youth become oiai principle a 
daily care. Th^ young are apt to slight thia. 
Full of spirits, they become boisterous ;. fresh 
from school, they -retain a love for manual 
jokes, and wit that is nearly allied to mischief. 
We make some allowance for youth ; but that 
conduct which requires allowance to be made, 
is confessedly not proper. We advise the 
yoiing to repress every impropriety vntK the 
greatest care. They have to learn the usual 
fosmB customary in genteel society ; let them 
not esteem this burthensome ; let them not 
withdraw themselves from gaiteel society 
' in order to escape it. Let a steady regard to 
what is proper, engage the mind to strict 
attention on this head : never lose sight of it. 
The importance else may be felt by some great 
disadvantage ; because, besides the essential 
pro{Naety of' conducting ourselves with the 
steadiness, politeness^ and deference to others, 
which become our station; there is often, in 
the effect produced, a strong argument to 
stimulate our attention. Who has not seen 
that the manners of a gentleman recommended 
to notice ? ' If a handsome face i^ a letter of 
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recommendation^ as quben ElizabeUL used to 
say; the next thing which catches 'the'aitiiintkm, 
when we kno^ nothing of internal qualhie^; is 
the manner -of behariour. To render - thia 
agreeable is in our own powfer. ~ The forma- 
tion and beauty of the countensmce is 'not io^ 
or only so far «g regards expression, which 
will be the result in a great degree of the man- 
ners indulged. If these are placid, kind^ 
attentive, the features of the face will take a 
character frotn the frequent recurrence of those 
situations, and those forms of the mtiscular 
action, by idiich such feelings are accbmpa- 
nied. Who has not seen, on the contrary, that 
rough or unpolished manners are very repul- 
sive. Many a worthy character has been hin- 
dered in all attempts to attain respectable 
notice, by something uncouth in behaviour. 
Many a man of talent is avoided, becsiusie too 
much of a sloven to be tolerated in a drawing- 
room: nay, the ccmsciousiiess of such deficiency 
will repel a man's own exertions. The fear of 
not acting rightly,'will make him awk^;7ard in 
all his attempts. A few instances of miscar^ 
riage on this account, will possibly damp hia 
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own energies, and oblige: him to recede into 
the less noticeable ranks; when, by a little 
attention to what he has too carelessly deemed 
trifling accomplishments, he might have claimed 
the estimation Jus intellect demanded, and sus* 
tained it with equal adysyitage to himself and 
others. What is the diamqgd fit for till it is 
polished ? let it have its full lustre. 

Some customary, modes mark, a ;person*^ 
rank. One. cannot conceive of a gentleman 
demeaning himself like a person of no edu- 
cation. To spell incorrectly, shews want . of 
culture ; to enter a room boorishly, will giye 
the idea of low U& ; vulgarity of maniiers, will 
strongly insinuate the notion of vulgarity of 
station, company, and sentiment; The world 
may sometimes be mistaken, and judge a per- 
son to be a coachman, who is indeed. a lord« 
But seeing the world will have its own opinioii, 
it behoves the young, whose manners are 
forming, to take especial care in their forma* 
tion. It behoves those who have to make their 
way in life, to guard against whatever may 
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"brnder fheir progress ; even should -it be so 
smtdl a circumstanee as bowing unlike a 
gentleman. 

Politeness is the counterfeit of real good- 
ness; or at least is to'4t as paper cwneacj 
is to sterling gold; a" representative, and 
that only: yet both pass in the world, and 
while no breach is made in credit, one^ if not 
of equsil value; is of equal use with the other. 
^Whoever will cultivate true benevolence of 
he&rt, and soundness of principle, will nev^r 
be much at a loss for essential politeness. 
Customary phrases he may miss ) the graces of 
polished manners he may not have learned ; 
these are indeed always worth the learning, 
because they catch attention; but the attain- 
ment will be easy to him. Offensive impolite- 
ne'ss, is the preferring one's own. self, as to 
opinions and gratifications, to the general 
accommodationr of the company. Goodness of 
-heart wishes to gratify others above itself, and 
"will ever be polite, if not gentceL While the 
essence of the accomplishment is in every one's 
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power, it is a pity it should so seldom be found : 
and it is a pity too, if at any time where the 
essence of politeness exists,, the lustre of gen- 
teel polish should be despised or neglected, or 
be by any means absent. 

Pay scrupulous attention, then, to every 
word, and every gesture. Not only let prin- 
ciple choose what is honourable, just, and emi- 
nent ; securing the great and most important 
objects of life : but let it take cognizance also, 
as not unworthy its notice, of every lesser 
matter. When the silk mills at Derby were 
first erected, although the expensive and com- 
plicated machinery was constructed ii^ the most 
accurate manner, it would not act : it was at 
last discovered, that the whole stopt for want 
of a little oil ! This account will describe the 
real cause of failure in many an ingenious, many 
a learned, and many a worthy man. 

We have glanced at goodness of heart, and 
in so doing we have hinted at what is far more 
worthy cultivation than talents of any kind 
can be. 
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Good-natare is a natural disposition to 
oblige, and often effects the purpose with aecu^ 
racy and acceptance ; but it is.apt too to fail 
on trying occasions. Grood temper is the result 
of care, repressing the feelings, and training 
them to correct motion. This, brought into 
habit by determined principle, is much more 
likely to be accurate^ and is much more to be 
depended on for permanency; especially oil 
those occasions which overset untaught good- 
nature. Adopt then the principle of keeping 
all the feeliiigs, which might be offensive, 
under rigorous restraint ; and of accustoming 
to a ready exertion those kind^ Sensations, 
by which man is knit to man; and services, 
perhaps important, but always acceptable, are 
rendered with ah ease which gives to them 
additional value. This kindness of heart, or, 
if produced by cultivation, this goodness of 
temper, has been already stated as the essential 
requisite in pohteness; the root irom which it 
spontaneously grows, the stem by which the 
flowers and fruit are supported^ are kept from 
trailing, to their defilement perhaps, or at least 
to their less advantageous appearance. Im- 
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poitant in itself, its value is increased by its 
influence on every feeling, and on every action. 
Worthy then of the greater attention ; worthy 
of the youth's most sedulous care. 

The cultivation of the heart is indeed far 
more important than the most eminent and 
productive talents. That always succeeds in 
gaining esteem ; these, frequently fail, espe- 
cially if unaided by the heart's better feelings. 
Talents may benefit the owner ; but goodness 
i^ an advantage to all around. Talents may 
brilliantly shrne; but goodness gives that genial 
warmth which comforts and nourishes wherever 
it comes. Talents may offend, oppress, and 
spread devastation ; but goodness becomes a 
blessing, even i^hen talents are very small; and a 
blessing indeed, when great talents are directed 
and impelled thereby. Let principle then urge 
you to the diligent cultivation of every virtue. 
Watch well the disposition, and train every 
emotion to a regular and beneficial action. 

The natural disposition may be much against 
this amiableness of character; but principle 
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must, as its first and most important object, 
0xamine and amend it The more' untoward 
it is, the more absolute is the necessity. of pay- 
ing the grefiter attention to its melioratioii. 
If he that restraineth his S|nrit, is greater than 
he that taketh a city, ajs divine wisdom hath 
stated it; then i& there a road open to true 
glory, through which every one may press on, 
with certainty of success. Verdant are the 
laurels thus won ; unstained with blockl ; and 
durable beyond fame, and marine monum^ts. 
The historic page will have ceased to endurt, 
when the triumphs of goodness, and its. bene- 
ficial efiects, shall yield satisfaction still,, even 
in an' eternal world- 
Principle will turn itself to every subject^ 
nothing is. unimportant to it; nothing but 
is benefitted by it. It is not therefore as if 
of small importance, that the cace- of bodily 
health is put into the latter part of this slight 
surv.ey. In the pursuit of station, the- young, 
who are now healthy and strong, are apt to 
think they shall ever be so. In the cultivation 
. of talent, they forget that talent itself nui&t 
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tfaiylt they undermine .tliose bodily powers by 
which alone it can be exerted to effect. Many 
a one has died in the preparation for eminence, 
which might have been attained, had the 
voice of moderation been attended to. The 
yalue of health is be3rond calculation ; but it 
is oft^n not estimated as it should be, till the 
loss of it, perhaps the irreparable loss of it, 
impresses its importance when too late. All 
i^e eagerness with which talent and station 
^e desired, should operate to let restraint be 
placed upon exertions, when they rise beyond 
the usual powers. Overwrought intellect gives 
warning by bodily weaknesses, of the dangers 
likely to arrive. Let these hints be carefully 
attended to ; especially by those who are not 
robust, and who are the very persons most 
apt to overload their weak frames with inordi- 
nate application. Upon principle then, adopt 
every rule which may secure health ; maintain 
every habit which conduces to hilarity ; cheer- 
fulness, as the result of equal and nimbl^e 
spirits, is a sort of barometer of health. 

It is true; many of these objects are attained 
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by persons who have never thought aboat them, 
so seriously as to make any distinct resolutkut 
concerning them. But it is equaUy true, that 
if they are of the importance stated, they are 
worthy of being taken up on principle ; and they 
are more likely then to be attained. It cannot 
be too deeply impressed upon the young, that 
whatever it is proper to do at all, it is proper to 
4o well. Now the method most conducive :to 
actual and efficient attainment, is this of duly 
considering, on conviction determining, and 
then with' sedulous care pursuing, the objects 
found to be desirable. ; } 

Not merely then as to the main pursuit, let 
principle regulate your conduct; but in every 
case in which action or avoidance become ne^ 
cessary, consider well on which side duty liesi 
The mind will then be at ease, satisfied of thd 
path chosen ; it will be active, aware of the valu^ 
of the attainment sought. While desultory and 
capricious exertions miss many an invaluable 
benefit, and mar almost every thing they touch i 
steady regular principle will press forward in 
the best road, and be fixst to reach the goal. 
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The habit of acting thus considerately in more 
importantinstances, well persistedin, will spread 
itself to every minor object. Its own advan- 
tages will recommend it, and every exercise of 
it will make following exertions of a similar 
nature more easy. The desultory become 
more and more capricious by habit, till all the 
powers become useless,\ine£rective, or baleful : 
on the contrary^ regular habits and principles 
will give great facility of action ; will attain the 
result more expeditiously; and give to the 
whole character soipething more of manliness, 
than can be hoped for without such aid. The 
very name of acting upon principle, will pre- 
possess the minds of observers, and make 
them hope well of a person rising to eminence, 
by steps so firm, so legitimate, so successful. 
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CHAP. VL 



ON USING OUR TALXNTf. 



There are cataracts at whieh we gaze with 
awe, and inundations which excite horror: 
there are streams which soon become stagnant, 
and lose themselves in the sand ; we survej 
them with regret or disgust: but the river, 
whether small or great, which glides smoothly 
along, and spreads fertility wherever it comes, 
is always contemplated with pleasure. Let 
your character conform to this idea. 

There are many, and those too of very pow- 
erful minds, who receive much, but give out 
nothing. Learning has illuminated their un- 
derstandings ; science accurately assorted and 
shaped their perceptions: they know it, and 
exult in the gratification, as the miser surveys 
his hoard with an extacy, which? however 
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great, raises in observers rather contempt for 
its selfishness, than sympathetic pleasure in its 
abundance. 

Whferever talents are thus hoarded, and 
become only as lumber in the mind, there 
must be some fault in the individual's own 
chatacter; for the conduct is in itself unnatural. 
Man is sociable. It is his very nature to 
intermingle kindnesses. He cannot exist in 
any comfort alone. The talents of others he 
Expects should therefore be forthcoming for 
his use, whenever he has occasion: but he 
does not deserve to receive, who, though he 
l^ssesses abundance, will not give. Is it 
indoleace, which will not take the trouble of 
instructing others? it is no virtue. Does 
pride of knowledge disdain to stoop to the 
comprehension of the ignorant? does impatience 
turn from their stupid misapprehension wi£h a 
frown ? does selfishness love to keep all it can 
gain, as treasure to its own separate joy ? 
'the low notion may be pitied, but cannot be 
ilkpproved, by such as know the luxury of cotn- 
flMwicating knowledge; of doing good by 
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talent; of making many around us comfortabte 
by the discoveries we have made in art or in 
science ; or the pertinent application of the 
discoveries of others, which we have suggested. 

Perhaps the recluse grows morose, having 
none of those endearing connexions which 
dilate a man s heart, and prepare it by fire* 
side charities, to spread his benevblence 
through a neighbourhood. He keeps, out oi 
spleen or peevishness; and answers enquiries 
by a frown. Or it is mere thoughtlessness, 
which is so busy in gathering the (hut of 
knowledge, as not ever to think of bestowing, 
on those not situated so near the fair tree as 
himself. Nay, should it turn out to be mtbdest 
timidity, which does not suppose its stores to 
be abundant ; which fears to discover rather 
weakness than strength, by venturing at mu- 
tual communication: let it be which.it may of 
these principles, to which we trace' the hoard- 
ing habit, not one of them is praise-worthy. 
Even the last becomes a vice, when it acta in 
so injurious a manner. No virtuous fediag 
will operate to such absorption of knowledge, 
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ftuch paralyzing of powers, which might become 
widely beneficial. Let the consciously guilty 
undeceive themselves, and be persuaded that 
talents are only then honourable when they 
are brought into use ; they are else but splen- 
did badges of infamy, and mark a man as 
a culprit against society, in a way the more 
certain^ deep, and notorious. 

Who can calculate the loss sustained by 
society by such refusal to act in it, according 
to a man's natural or acquired capacity? 
What wonders have been produced by the 
Exertions of mind! Had all men of talent 
been thus unproductive, our world had never 
risen to knowledge, refinement, comfort, or 
general happiness. What they knew, if they 
knew it only to and for themselves, would have 
perished with them; and posterity might 
justly disregard those by whom they were dis- 
regarded. Where pride, conscious of superio- 
rity, is the hindering motive, such should be 
told, that the true measure of talent is its 
usefhlnesa. Not he who has most, but he who 
does most wish it, stands highest in general 
estimation. Vanity may swell itself, at the 
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survey of its own gtores ; but real greatness 
arises from the i^neftcial effects of dispersing 
as widely as possible to all around' iis. 

That it is more blessed to give liian to 
receive, is a maxim of wide application. H^ 
who hoards does not understand the true way 
to happiness. He who will not take the 
trouble of doing good, must lose all the pleii- 
sure which benevolence has power to confer. 
He who lets slip an opportunity, must soontt 
or later repine at his own loss thereby. What- 
ever part of his estate a man neglects to culti- 
vate, he will have so much the less to store up. 
Whatever part of his stores he suffers to Jie 
by improperly, will only rot and perish. A 
suitable re-action of providence this, to punish 
such as will not communicate. The very jdy 
thus selfishly indulged, becomes the means of 
eventual suffering. 

Commend me to the hearty soul, >who, 
whatever he has, bids all welcome to partake 
as far as he is able : whose daily use of his 
talents is spreading daily benefits on all 
around him. It is a happiness to live near 
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such a communicative being, and the happi- 
ness is in turn heaped upon his own head, 
when he surveys the good he is doing, or re- 
ceives the heartfelt thanks of such as are bene- 
fitted by him. We do not grudge the rich their 
large, possessions when' they are bountiful ip 
proportion ; we rather rejoice that some do 
possess so much as to be able to spare, and 
thereby to become public blessings. Not to 
riches in gold and silver only may this feeling 
be appHed; it will attach to mental riches 
also; and he who has abundance of know^ 
ledge will obtain respect and affection in pro- 
portion as he makes his knowledge widely 
useful. Metallic wealth dispersed may supply 
the body's wants, . or gratify its craving appe- 
tites ; it will excite grateful feelings in propor- 
tion to the benefits conferred. But the dis^- 
persion of mental treasure, as its immediate 
object is the mind, will touch the soul itself the 
more sensibly, the more deeply. And grati- 
tude for such fevour is not excited like that by 
presenting a gay object for tne eye, but Uke 
that furising from opening the blind eye itself^ 
and giving power to contemplate a new world. 

6 
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To have talents, then, includes in the very 
fact, an impmous duty to use them : to let 
them lie by, as buried in the earth, is to 
approach both foUy and ^ilt. When pa- 
rents, friends, and tutors, exert themselyes 
to communicate instruction; to form the 
mind to knowledge, and power, and adroit^ 
ness: it is with the direct view of the 
pupil's acting with these communicated gifts ; 
acting for his own advantage, and the benefit 
of others with whom he may be eventually 
connected. It is an ui^rateful return for all 
the cost, the time, the mental energy, spent in 
education ; if the youth will not imbibe the 
knowledge, or will not use it when obtained 
Society, which suffers a man to exist, and 
affords him safety and comforts to make hie 
existence agreeable to him, has in return, claims 
upon him ; to recompense by. his labour, or 
by his wealth, by his gifts of body or mind« 
It is his duty to meet these reasonable expec- 
tations of society, and repay in some sort the 
kindnesses received. Nay, common humanity 
requires that a man, if he knows a remedy for 
any prevalent and destructive disease, ahoid<l 
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make it kttown to all the sufferers; and if 
poMible alleviate the misery they endune; 
Tlie worst of diseases are those of the mind} 
arising from ignorance, prejudice, and error* 
The best of medicines, therefore, is knowledge. 
■Whoeirer could rectify an error, or remove a 
prejudice, by enlightening ignorance with his 
own superi<Mr attainments, is bound to do it by 
all that marks him man, and ties him to our 
common nature. Where a man is backward to 
east in his mite to the general treasury, society 
gtneraUy finds it put, and has many wayr, 
-appropriate ways, of punishment : they deny in 
Aeir turn, or grudgingly afford assistances he 
may want; and give him to digest at his lei<- 
sure, the known justice of that rule which says, 
** He that will not work, neither let him eat" He 
will feel in lus punishment that he has neglected 
a duty : he will feel he hsis neglected a duty to 
himself, and not to society merely. He ought 
to seek the enlargement of his own happiness ; 
but he narrows its dimensions much by 
neglecting to use those talents which give out 
•comparatively little joy, except in the using. 
The oUve yields its rich <h1 only to ^pressure. 
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Much would his talents themselves iinprove hj 
exercise ; as by nothing does a man himself learn 
so much as by teaching others : more deaily 
would he comprehend if he frequently explained 
his principles; more adroitly would he perform, 
if often he exhibited the best mode to others'. 
Many a mistake, which he holds as a truth, 
might be rectified, would he but bring it to the 
test of practice. And if he is at all alive to the 
pleasure of bestowing, he mi^t, at a cheap 
rate, become a benefactor, by opening his stores 
of knowledge : if he is at all capable of loving, 
or being beloved, he might open many a tri- 
butary stream of gratitude by communicating 
advantages. 

The value of such donations would be 
highly estimated by those who, though igno- 
rant, are aware of the value of knowledge ; and 
especially of that knowledge which will bring 
daily additions to their safety or enjoyments. 

We are taught to carry the duty higher 
sUU, by the recollection that every good gift 
is of God. When he communicates, he does 
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it on these tenns ; — freely ye have received, 
freely ^ve. To keep a single talent unused, is 
Jughly offensive to him. When the master 
shall call to account every steward, then, not 
to have done what good we could, will be 
found a crime of no small magnitude. Men 
are apt to say, they may do as they will with 
their own. Without denying the justice of 
this rule, we may set aside the propriety of its 
application, by the single idea, that nothini^ 
which we possess is in this respect our own, 
« Who made thee to differ ? and, what hast thou 
which thou hast not received T are questions 
which bring self to its proper level. He who 
gave thee what thou hast, will one day inspect 
narrowly into thy conduct with it. Blessed 
will they be who have his commendation of 
" Well done, good and faithful servant." 

Great, then, is the moral guilt of hiding 
our talents. All these considerations prove, 
that *' to him who knoweth to do good, and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin.** Such as please 
themselves with the consciousness of doing no 
one any harm, should first examine, if they da 
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not thus withhold that which might do to 
many essential good. The guilt of robbery 
nhocks us : but is there no criminality in with- 
holding that knowledge by which poverty 
might have been removed or softened; and 
jperhaps wealth or competency obtained ? TV 
tiir{Mtade of mtoder fills us with horror: yet 
is he entirely free from it, who hides what might 
recover the side; or prevent a bloody strife; 
or, by instructing, redaim the bmtal murderer 
from his deadly purpose. By all the benefit 
which might probably arise from the proper 
use of our talents, may be measured the guilt 
ot that indolence, or pride, or wh&tever it may 
be, which causes us to keep them in gloomy 
inactivity, or hide them in selfish indulgmice^ 

Let it, then, be received as an undeniable 
prindple, that whatever talents we possess, 
ought to be brought into action. To cultitate 
them, or such of them as opportunity may call 
for, is a duty which no trivial circumstance caB 
set aside. Such cultivation will greatly tend 
to their improvement, and will repay us thus 
for the trouble occasioned by their exertion* 



Who can tell what discoveriei may reward us 
yet more, or what unthought-of advantages may 
arise to ourselves, or to our neighbour, by 
some, perhaps, slight labour, or slighter hint, 
conmittnicated on the demand of some occa* 
skm, important or even trifling. The aim ta 
render such service is honourable, the endea* 
your very pleasurabk, and the success gratify- 
img to our best feelings. While, on the other 
hand, neglect of cultivation, or of bringing 
them into action, is marked by the disappro^ 
batkm of all the wise and good« 

Wh^e ind9lence is the preventive cause^ 
or pride, or any principle which cannot decently 
be owned; a false humility is often resorted 
to; and confessions of weak talents, insufHcient 
for any important effect, are made ; in hope of 
imposing so ^ as to escape blame, or stop the 
too painfhl exhortation. The confession, indeed, 
may proceed from true humility ; which longs 
to do good, but fears it is not able. Or it may 
state an undeniable truth ; and yet in none of 
these cases is the excuse valid, for the &ct is, 
lliat mediocrity of talent is often most useful. 
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If we examine the actual good done in 
society, we shall find men of no great talent are 
most commonly the agents. Indeed, if none 
but highly gifted persons could be useful, the 
number being small, so must be the advantages 
which society reaps from talent. Not every 
man is eminent : not many can be so, in the 
usual course of things. Only a few, indeed, 
can be so prominently capable as the objecticm 
seems to suppose necessary. Small would be 
the chance of improvement to any nation, if it' 
depended on the exertion of superlative abili- 
ties. The five-guinea piece has certainly great 
value : but it is rather hoarded on this account, 
and is looked at as a curiosity: the impression 
is beautiful, and the legend full and clear ; but 
it cannot be brought into use on many occa- 
sions. The shilling, with its plain face, with 
scarcely a letter visible ; by passing to and firo 
through a thousand hands, becomes the means 
of procuring the necessaries or comforts of 
life through a large district. Mediocrity of 
tatent, in the same manner, is often joined with 
extraordinary activity, and gains power by 
velocity, thotlgh destitute of much influence by- 
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weight. Small is that grain, which neverthe- 
less ^comes the daily food of man. And 
humble talents are capable of usefulness to a 
very imports^t and honourable degree, if they, 
are exerted with £uthfulness, activity, ancl 
constant operation. 

It frequently happens, too, that talents not 
very high in rank, become of especial use by 
judicious apphcation. The soldier who, going 
to battle, stuck a horse-shoe in his girdle, ex- 
claimed, when a ball hit it, '^ There ! a very little 
armour will do, if you do but place it well. " If 
men will, with slight powers, and scanty infor- 
mation, attempt stations of peculiar difficulty 
and eminence ; it might be a friendly act to 
whisper in their ear, — you are not competent. 
But if, even with the lowest degree of ability, 
we aim at usefulness in some mode within our 
reach ; we shall not fail of success and repu- 
tation. Diligence, care, and faithfulness, will 
raise any character into esteem. Small seems 
the capacity needful for a ploughman ; yet a 
wide difference exists among that fraternity: 

and that difference is made, not so much by 
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superiority of talent, as tyy greater activity of 
exertion, and more steady conduct : qualities 
within the reach of every one, irho will take 
any suitable pain|^ with himself. Qoalitie(( 
these, often especially cultivated by such as 
are conscious of deficiency in natural or ac- 
quired powers ; and always do they find the 
beneficial influence. The suspicion of weakness, 
operating thus to exertion, gains strength. 

Mediocrity of talent need never become an 
excuse for non-exertion, as the meanest will 
undoubtedly improve by using. It is by slow 
gradations the highest have risen, and by shni- 
lar trials may the humblest rise also. Small as 
are any one's powers, they once were less; 
and the same process which has brought them 
to what they are, will, if continued, increase 
them still more. He who has learnt to distin- 
guish A from B, may in time discern C also ; 
and thus obtain the whole alphabet. Adroit- 
ness is the offspring of practice, and often well 
supplies the place of better skill: while the not 
bringing our powers into action is the ready 
way to have them ail decay. The diligent may 
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orertake the bi^Uy gifted/ if ike latter ioiterg^ 
fukd the formic urges onward. 

£yen the meanest intellect may have powers 
beyond its own supposal. ^^ I cannot do it,*^ 
will never succeed; but " I will try," often 
conquers. Let no one lazily lie down, and say 
he can do nothing, till he has at any rate put 
his capacity fairiy to the proof; lest he be 
found deficient to himself^ and guilty of neglect 
(^dttty. 

Mediocrity may with the greater propriety 
and hope exert itself, as the usual occasions 
of mankind do not require very lugh talent to 
be exerted. Common good sense will suffice 
to advise in most cases : there is no need of 
deep casuistry. The plain principle of do a» 
yoa would be doue by," wUI guide a man gene- 
rally, desff of flagrant evil. Such knowledge 
as common life requires is easily {Hcked up»^ 
Customary education, and some observation 
of life, will render any one adequate to the 
exertions likely to be required of him. True^ 
everyman ia not a Hercules; but neither ii^ 
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healthiness gives sufficient powers for common 
ofccupations. Where one person fails for want 
of capacity, a hundred fail for want of exertioo; 
To try, is most commonly the way to succeed: 
and all that is requisite beyond the known 
powers already acquired. Try, therefore : your 
abiUties are equal to something ; may perhaps 
become much greater^ stronger, and more effi'* 
cient, by regulai' and active employment. To 
be still, when you might possibly be active, il 
unworthy in a rational, is unsafe in an account^ 
able creature. 

As the common concerns of mankind do 
not call for remarkable talent, he who is 
desirous of becoming useful, will not fail to 
obtain the opportunity. Great occasions do 
not frequently occur ; uncommon powers, there* 
fore, are not frequently called fbr; nor,indeedi 
could they be put to use, if ever so ready foi 
action. Where one general is required, ten 
thousand common soldiers will be needful. To 
rule a nation, is not expected from you ; to 
goverti yourself is perhaps the grand duty 
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iTequlsite^ or, at most, to add to that the 
cotomon care which may faithfully overlook 
some contracted spot, or adroitly execute some 
humble occupation^ He who possesses talents 
of middling power or cultivation, possesses 
eitactly what is most wanted; wanted, that is, 
in all the situations which appear around him, 
or to which he is likely to be called. New 
discoveries are not needful in most cases, but 
diligent application of power and principles 
already well ascertained. All that is needed, 
therefore, to make talents of mediocrity effi- 
cient, lies within every one's reach, if so dis- 
posed. 

Now this happens exceedingly well, for it is 
only to this height that the generality can 
rise ; and there are few, very few indeed, who 
are not gifted by nature sufficiently for the 
more customary purposes of life. All that is 
wanted, is the disposition to put these gifts to 
their proper use. Now and then, only, is a 
iDolumbus wanted : when he has shown the 
track, common sailors can cross the ocean, 
aad find out with ease the new world, which at 
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so much hazard he discovered. Th^re is not 
room for many mountains in any district ; a 
few to furnish rivers are requisite; but then it 
is the low valley which is most productive* 
The mountain torrent is seized by the hand of 
labour, is tamed, led among the furrows ; and 
while prevented from becoming a devastation, 
is taught to rouse fertiUty, and bear gently 
along the rich produce to its destined mart* 
A thousand lowly artizans profit thus by one 
philosopher's deep researches. Common rate 
abihties are all that can be brought into action 
in the usual course of things, and these conh» 
mon abilities are found every where. Let 
those who would excuse themselves on this 
ground be convinced their excuse is insuffi- 
cient, is fallacious. Do not, therefore, envy 
high talents, where you see them performing 
wonders ; but put your own forward to stre- 
nuous action. Who can tell but in time yon 
may rise to equal eminence ; or what shall hh^ 
der your being y^t more useM in a plain wayi 
though not m one sobrilUant? Brilliancy may^ 
indeed, flatter pride ; but usefulness gratifies 
much more honouraUe feelings* The cqdc 
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tciottsness of aiming to do oar utmost^ yields 
a pleasure which the indolent can never enjoy ; 
a delight which the proud may envy. And 
the hope that, with plain good sense, happiness 
has been difiused; that diligent exertion has 
made many a blessing grow, where else it had 
never come; will soothe the feelings to repose, 
when those who lie on a couch much more 
splendid, toss with feverish anxiety, or fret 
with dreary watch^lness. Let mediocrity no 
longer hide itself, nor fear to succeed in much 
that is useful, honourable, and worthy the 
intellectual mind. 

When the duty of using our talents is under 
consideration, we should take a wider range 
then may at first sight appear to be needfuL 
Whatever may be the presumed destination of 
a youth, there are certain sorts of knowledge 
appropriate to that specific situation. These, 
it will be readily owned, ought with great care 
to be cultivated. But the circumstances which 
turn up in life, are often very different from 
what parents intended, or the youth supposed. 
These will bring into situations where talents 
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not thought of will become most useful^ per- 
haps absolutely necessary. Could we abso- 
lutely foresee what would happen, we could 
with greater certainty provide against, not only 
the direct plan, but also the contingencies of 
life. But as our foresight does not reach to 
such distance, and especially to the sudden 
turns, or rectangular contortions of our coming 
path; our only substitute is to provide know- 
ledge, as far as possible suited to every oc- 
casion. 

■ 

Indeed, should our occupation be, and 
continue, exactly as previous plan and pre- 
paration had supposed, yet will it not be 
wise to restrain the cultivation of our fa- 
culties to the narrow allotment which such 
a situation may happen to require. He 
that is not intended to be a carpenter, may 
find it of great importance to be able to drive 
a nail. Secondary opportunities will often, 
bring into requisition, talents which our pri- 
mary concern does not exercise. The advan- 
tage of being able to answer such demands is 
not small. Our own pleasure and accommo- 
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datioD, may much depend on an ability whidh 
in eariy youth we never thought of: nay, our 
safety may sometimes be connected with our 
adroitness, in matters seemingly out of our 
way. It may save us from much imposition, 
to know the general principles of some me- 
chanic arts; the designing may fear to lay 
snares for us, if they think science has opened 
to us. even some of her less recondite secrets. 
Not to add, that our general reputation (a 
matter of no small consequence) will be more 
firmly established, by our abiUties being forth- 
coming in a variety of useful, or even of enter- 
l^ing circumstances. Reputation is power, 
and knowledge gives it well. We might say, 
that a sort of disgrace attaches, in these days 
of mental cultivation, to many instances of 
ignorance, or inexpertness, in things which yet 
form no part of our principal occupation ; nor 
mingle in the least with our moral qualities. 
Such deficiencies betray either a want of libe- 
ral education, or a negligence on our own part, 
by no means honourable. It may even be no. 
crime not to know some things, but it is best 
not to be obliged to make the confession. 
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planted in our nature, in order, by the k)Dto#- 
ledge it picks up, to guard us against the evils 
of ignorance, and to provide us with means of 
advantage in our futiure years. Not to gratify 
it in all lawful cases, is to do ourselves much 
injury. While to cultivate it, will bring us 
acquainted with a thousand things, affording 
much gratification in the acquirement of the 
knowledge at the time; and yielding us pos* 
sibly, in some future unexpected situation, con^ 
fort, or honour, or profit, or safety. " I don't 
want to learn this, or that," says the thou^t- 
less child ; and all the persuasions of parenfts 
and tutors are urged in vain. . Frivolity, or 
obstinacy, do not learn. But nothing can be 
more hurtful than the indulgence of such 
voluntary ignorance. " What shall I ever want 
with it," is the common-place reasoning of 
fools. Our not being able to say how exactly 
we may want to use it, should never be suffered 
to prevent our strenuous endeavours to at- 
tain every species of honourable knowledge, 
which comes in our way. Our not being able 
to foresee what we shall want, ought to stimu- 
late us rather to store our minds with eyexy 
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sort of information. The very things we now 
neglecty or despise, may happen to be the very 
things of which we may eventually stand most 
in need. 

There is this advantage attending the 
general cultivation of our intellectual powers, 
that we shall then be able to turn ourselves 
€uiy way. Were it possible, for instance, that 
any one mind could embrace every sort of 
knowledge, such a man might accept of 9xi^ 
situation, and shine wherever he were placed. 
Although this, strictly speaking, is not to be 
expected, yet the nearer we come to it by 
general knowledge, the more able shall we be 
to take whatever opportunity may offer to our 
preference. The necessity of plodding on, 
in some path which may be unsuitable to 
health, or natural inclination, or altering pros- 
pect, has confined many a one, and his spe- 
cific skill has in. a sense ruined him for life. A 
little smattering of other things had been an 
unspeakable advantage. However proper, 
therefore, it may be to cultivate some specific 
talent, as suited to our probable circumstances; 
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gency, while that which is not now wanted; 
quietly sleeps ; or now and then gently moves, 
but without injury, or burden, or cost, or 
apprehension of danger ; till perhaps some un- 
expected, unthought-of opportunity, shall make 
the long-neglected talent of prime importance. 
Then all the value which belongs to usefulness; 
shall at once attach to that species of informa- 
tion, which mere curiosity picked up ; which 
discernment stored in the proper comer; and 
which intelligence will bring forward^ in a man- 
ner honourable and effectual. ' 

It is by exercising the powers every way, 
that the proper character of the intellect, the 
best allotment of the talents, is ascertained. 
He who is a mere dunce in ever]^ thing belong- 
ing to study, may be a genius in something of 
a more active nature. He who never could 
have invented, may be best able to use, a piece 
of machinery. While, on the other hand, the 
mind which revolts from the manual occupa- 
tion, may be contemplatively employed, to the 
great advantage of himself, and of society. 
There are cases in which a pliant osier suits 
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hAUsi than the tough oak. Nay, situations 
>«liereiii a crooked piece of timber, will be most 
appropriate, and therefore preferable. Nothing 
but indolence is useless. Nothing but frivolity 
Ought to be given up, as incurable. Ldt the 
youth irho hears the term booby, whispered 
around him, rouse himjself to consider what 
eis|do3riuent interests him most. ,Let }dm 
ap|dy diligently to something (and there always 
iKSOiXkething) he best likes to do; and he will 
soon silence the sarcasm, by being able to 
show what will be worth regarding. He will 
in time do that which shall redeem'his charac- 
ter, and give himi the honour of usefulness, 
by some unthought of application of talent, 
hitherto hid as under a napkin. 

Great is the pleasure in store for him, who 
by diligent cultivation, and ready use of the 
talents allotted him, is furnished with ability 
to meet every rising occasion Occurrences, of 
greater or of lesser importance, are almost daily 
taking place, which call upon the ingenious, the 
expert, to exert thenuselves in ways of which 
they had no previous expectation. . Occur- 

H 
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rences, which yield to such the most exqui- 
site pleasure, that of performing well what 
is needful to be done ; of doing that which 
stupidity or indolence are unable to perform ; 
of doing effectively, that which but for some 
recollected fact, or long disused knack, they 
also must have failed in. Happy are their own 
sensations, by such unexpected opportunities 
of doing service to others; and spreading 
happiness beyond the usual track t)f their 
own occupation. 

As rises into high estimation the honour- 
able use of our talents ; so sinks, basely sinks, 
the character which perversely abuses powers 
of so much influence. If to neglect our intel- 
lectual capacities is a crime, how much more 
criminal is it to piervert them : to turn that to 
deleterious poison,whichwas intended for food? 
This is not unfrequently the case, when pas- 
sion rather than reason guides, or rather goads 
the exertions. Let pride marshal our powers, 
it shall be to some contest, base in principle, 
and hurtful in influence. Pride of intellect, 
debases that vbry intellect, noble as it may be, 
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by tiie haughty, or vain, or overbearing cha- 
racter it generates. Pride of pomp, obliges 
mental capacities to stoop to very mean and 
disreputable employ, in order to maintain splen- 
dour : independence, justice, honesty, are sa- 
crificed without compunction^ and a» matter 
of course. Never let the mind lose its proper 
feeling and character, by a perversion so base. 

When frolic sports with others' feelings, 
«iach wit may be shown ; but how ignoble an 
tdbuse of talent is it to give pain ! A joke 
which rends open a half-closed wound, and. 
makes it bleed again ; is cruelty, not fiin. A 
sarcasm which shall set friends at variance ; a 
playing off a poor unsuspecting wight, to the 
exposure of his weaknesses ; a tale which can 
raise a painful blush on the cheek of defence- 
less betfUty ; or rouse precosity in the happy 
ignorance of childhood; — these are feats in 
character for demons. The man who employ 
his talents thus may laugh ; but it is the joy of 
a madman, who casts about fire-brands^ 
arvows, and death, and says, am not I in sport ? 
Betteur £Eur is imbecility than such takml^ 

h2 
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Better moping melancholy, whicli only in- 
jures itself, than such pestiferous mirth. But 
if, descending still deeper in depravity, if abso- 
lute mischief should be the. direct Object of 
perverted powers ; how base is the character so 
marked! Thief, murderer, incendiary, are 
dreadfal titles ; but they fit many a man who 
still keeps within the letter of the law. The 
power of tormenting is exercised deeply, al- 
though torture is banished from our cnminal 
code. Dreadful is the power when thus pcar^ 
verted ; and the gratification it yields, shews to 
how base a degree the mind can be contami- 
nated. Surely no one with the ingenuousnesi - 
. of youth about him, can train himself pur' 
posely to such diabolical eminence. But let 
such as are conscious of strong . powers, be 
much on their guard lest some moment of 
provocation tempt to indulgence, and thait 
indulgence open the way to fiiture irruption 
of the baser passions; till the habit become 
inveterate, and the whole character corrosively 
corrupt. 

The abuses oi lalenl appear, iq .a great 
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rariety of shapes. To trace them, however 
hideous the appearances exhibited, is some- 
times to point out means of evil to those 
whose wish is to cultivate the mischievous pro- 
pensity. Such as desire' to avoid any perver- 
sion of this nature, may easily ascertain what 
bounds to place to their indulgence, by exar 
mining whether harm or good to those around, 
is likely to be the result. Base is the murky 
delight, if delight can be apphed to the grati^- 
fiiCation of an injurious propensity. And let it 
ev^ be recolkcted^ that all such abuses recoil^ 
BOoner or later, on a man's self; and become, 
in this world, or in the next, a never-dying 
worm. 

As it is the idle hand, in general, which is 
apt to mischief; the best preventative of the 
abuse of talenls (after right principle) is tl^ 
constant and honourable nise of them. • He who 
keeps steadily to business, is not likely to 
yield to the instigations of frolic. The mind 
engaged in beneficial and betifevolent exertion&r, 
will habitually repress every tendency to mis» 
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claeC The very occupation fe a preservative. 
The having something else to do, keeps from 
the doing of evil. While the superior pleasure 
felt in performing honourable and useful ser- 
vices to mankind, will generat« a detestation of 
every baleful action ; and bring on habits of 
kindness, which will train every feeling, to the 
.proper and dignified character, at which a 
social t)eing ought to aim. Cultivate well the 
power of doing good, in every mode^ which has 
this tendency ; be active, constant, €uid consist- 
ent. The abuse of talents will seldom f^ppeair, 
when the benevolent use of them becomes 
habitual. 

It is a pity when a single field lies uncultv- 
vated, even on a large estate : but if a mine 
productive of much wealth exist, entirely ne- 
glected, or worked only in an unproductive 
manner, we account such negligence deeply 
culpable. Now there is no field, the most pro- 
lific, there is no gold-mine, however rich, 
which is half so productive as mind. Mental 
talent it is which sets every thing else in mo- 
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tion ; and produces whatever is produced ; for 
nature does little, and chance can do nothing, 
unless mental power take up the benefit 
afforded, and turns it to advantage. Man 
without this sort of energy is but a brute. Nay, 
lower; for destitute of their instinct, his wretch- 
edness accumulates fast upon him, if .he will 
not use his reason. It is the bringing human 
talent into successive action, to which we owe 
comforts, elegancies, refinements of every 
naixxe ; either for body or mind. 

Shall a man seek his own gratification 
and advantage ? — he lawfully may do so. But 
the only method efficient of his pinpose, must 
be the exertion of his own energies. Others,* 
with all their talents, can contribute little to 
our pleasure, if we will not bestir ourselves. 
Whereas every thing comes within the reach of 
well directed minds ; or whatever be the large 
extent of our opportunity, this will make still 
more of it. And should a small circle circum- 
scribe us, mental energy will render it beau 
tifully perfect, and fill it with comforts and 
treasurer far beyond the idler's expectation. 
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The steady application of talent, even when its ' 
degree is not very bigb, will do much for a msm 
in securing competency ; that satisfactory sub- 
stitute for riches. Nay, wealth in no sma)l 
degree, has often flowed in at some opening 
made in art or in science ; discovered by close 
thinking, and'efiected by unremitting diligence. 
Indeed where sucb application' £uls of securing 
the comforts of life, it will be found in general 
that the cause was not in want of talent, but 
in want of conduct. Deviations from principle 
undermine the best laid foundations; and 
paralize the strongest exertions, in raising the 
superstructure. Should a man feel the noble 
ambition of doing good beyond himself, and 
his own immediate circle, it is impossible to 
say what great extent he may obtain for his 
beneficial influence, by well directed talent 
Rich indeed is the revenue to a man's self, 
which arises from the contemplation of wide* 
spread benefits; dispersed by our own activity^ 
and created by our individual ingenuity, labo- 
rious investigation, or even by happy chance, 
well followed up and improved. Cheaply pur- 
chased sometimes is the estimation of nations 
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by such exertion. The daily comfort of the 
poor, the better views of the rich) or the recti- 
fied conduct of the erroneous; repay to a 
man's best feelings all the cost of his exerted 
powers ; and raise his gratifications to a: purity 
and height equal to the utmost bounds of his 
ambition. While the tombstone, and the costly 
mausoleum, are crumbling to dust; the fae- 
mory of the benefactors to mankind lives and 
spreads, as spread cultivation to prize, popu- 
lation to enjoy, and literature to record and 
celebrate. 

To be entrusted with a large sum of money, 
or to be steward to a great estate, does not 
imply the responsibility which attaches to 
talent. Precious gift! but bestowed by one 
who is aware of the value ; who will call to ac- 
count ; and who knows how to punish the idle, 
the extravagant, and the perverse. Many have 
founfl their criminal torpidity visited by failure. 
Not by want of capacity did their ill success 
arise ; but by negligence in the use of perhaps 
superior powers. The recollections of well 
deserved poverty must be very bitter. To have 
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Jiad opportunity, and neglected it ; to have lost 
wealth, or even competence, through our own 
carelessness ; to have brought upon one*s self, 
and possibly on a lovely partner and innocent 
children, want or disease; to have reduced 
them below their fair prospects or original 
enjoyments, by sloth or perversity ; is surely 
to prepare for one's own pillow the sharpest 
thorns. The sufferings of mendicity cannot 
equal such self-reproach. The gnawing of 
^unine is a trifle, to the corroding of such re- 
collections. In all cases, has the wisdom and 
goodness of providence connected our comfort 
and well being with our own exertions : and the 
wisdom and goodness too, as well as justice,, 
of connecting sorrow, loss, and suffering, with 
idleness and wilful misapplication of our 
powers and opportunities, is equally apparent* 
Let one statement allure us, and the other 
alarm. 

Remorse must pursue such defaulters, from 
poverty to dfsease, from disease to death. Ta 
have let life slip by, without having done any 
thing worthy our intellectual being, our powers, 
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QHT education, our once fair prospect; to b^ 
bankrupt of fame, of wealth, of consolation, of 
life, all at once ; to quiver hopeless on the last 
plank of earthly existence, awaiting the in- 
gulphing surge, is misery indeed : but who is 
to blame ? Could such as negligently use, or 
corruptly abuse their talents, realize this pro- 
bable issue, surely it would arouse them to 
suitable diligence ; under the idea of responsi- 
bility to their own conscience, to their connec- 
tions, to that society from which they have 
received many favours, and to which they have 
conununicated nothing in return,. 

But the responsibility of talents bestowed 
rises higher ; even to him who gave our various 
powers : gave them for usefulness; and said, 
" occupy till I come." With sensations of no 
common acuteness will all the idlers tremble 
before him. They will find then, that *^ to him 
who knew to do good, and did it not, to him it 
is sin.** To have been sent into the world with 
high mental powers, which have been suffered 
to lie by rusty ; to have been favoured with; 
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choice cultivation, which has been made sub- 
servient only to sensual indulgence; will appear 
to have been sins of no small magnitude. To 
have hid our talent in a napkin, imused, will 
be accounted highly criminal. To have per- 
verted such deposit to our own use, or the 
injury of others, will be felt to merit the con- 
demnation, ^^ Let him that is unjust be unjust 
still.** Let duty, and interest, and pleasure, 
and honour, unite to persuade to a diligent^ 
steady, and honourable application of all th^ 
talents committed by heaven to our care. A 
firm conviction of the /propriety, the necessity 
of so acting, will stimulate youth before the 
languid character is too much set. Will 
engage such as have any powers of discrimi- 
nation, to examine whether what they are doing 
is the best, the utmost, they can do. Will 
prompt them to give up vain and frivolous 
pursuits; will shame them from desultory 
acting; and will tend to raise them io the 
dignity of aiming well, aiid exerting all their 
energies to attain the honourable object after 
which they strive. 
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CHAP. vn. 



•ELF-CULTIVATION MAY HOPE FOR DIVINE BLESSING, 

There is an ancient fable of a man whose 
wfi^on was set fast in the mire, instantly 
praymg to Hercules to come and lift it out 
for him. The statement is, that Hercules did 
indeed come, but he told hhn to put his own 
shdulder to the wheel ; for he would not try 
to help him, till he began in earnest to help 
himself. 

Fables of this nature do well enough to 
exhibit a moral senthnent when we want to 
smile: but if one wishes to be serious, and the 
present occasion imperiously demands it, we 
may say, on authority quite different from 
fables, providence rules over all things, rules 
by assisting our personal exertions. It is the 
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blessing of God which maketh rich, and addetli 
no sorrow therewith. And this blessing has 
always a connexion with our own endeavours : 
the hand of the diligent shall bear rule. Seest 
thou a man slothful in his business^ there is, 
more hope of a fool than of him.. 

There are two mistakes which are extremes, 
to each other, either of them very hurtful to. 
such as incline towards them. One ccmsiders. 
the over-ruling power and providence of God 
as a reason, rather say a^ an excuse, for indo- 
lence : if God works, and gives as he pleases, 
I need not work, I may lie still till he chooses 
to shower down the blessing. — Facts and expe-. 
rience show that such mistake sadly; they 
read their folly in their failure. This mode of 
error is not very likely to allure the young; 
the spirit of activity natural to youth, revolts 
against it. There is more danger from the 
opposite feeling, which places so much confi- 
dence in its own exertions, as to forget that 
after all;, the blessing had need be sought,, 
must indeed be obtained, or no actual success, 
will crowJi our labours. 
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The hand of Providence is an unseen hand; 
but not on that account the less real, or the 
less powerful, or the less suited to our daily 
occasions. " He is on my right hand, though 
I cannot see him ; and on my left hand he 
worketh, though I cannot behold him.** To 
have so powerful, so wise, so gracious an 
agent on our side, must be an advantage; even 
the careless must own this. To have him on the 
contrary our adversary, must be ruin to us ; 
the most hardy will eventually feel it so. 
Were we speaking of the world to come, the 
statement would scarcely be denied; it is 
equally true of the world that now is. And 
here, though perhaps the statement will not be 
absolutely questioned, yet is it in great danger, 
of being forgotten. To rouse the mind to a 
serious attention to this grand principle of 
success, is the purport of this concluding, 
chaipter. 

Let it be recollected, that large and beau-, 
teous, and well-furnished, as this globe of our& 
is ; it is rather a laboratory than a storehouse. 
What we see are not exactly what vfe wantv 
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but materials, and tools, and incitements to- 
wards the production of our own enjoyments. 
He who prepared Eden for man, did not aur 
thorize him to lounge, and take his ease there, 
but ^* he put him into the garden to dress it 
and to keep it." There were fruits, and 
flowers, and shady groves, and sunny banks, 
no doubt ; luxurious gratifications to every 
sense : but these were all of a nature to run 
wild and spoil if left to themselves ; mind, in- 
tellectual mind, was necessary to keep them 
in proper order, to give them their sweetest 
beauty, to produce their most gratifying effect, 
and especially to continue the varied succes- 
sion for daily occasions, as new days would 
severally demand. 

His plan is still the same. Every individual 
mind he brings into existence, is placed where 
little can be obtained by ignorance or torpitude; 
but much by skill and labour. That wheat 
which becomes the substantial food of man, 
was once a neglected plant, growing wild, and 
scattering" vainly its starveling £eeds to the 
wind. Was it not now selected, carefully 
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gown, defended, fostered, cleaned ; It would 
still be almost useless, except to the birds 
whose instinct prompts them incessantly to 
seek it. The spreading tree may afford a 
shelter by its shady branches, to a few naked 
Indians; but not a degree above the savage in 
mentality, will be content with it thus. Ci;t 
down, squai'ed into timber,' sawn into planks, 
planed, cut into mouldings ; it may form a 
habitation quite of another kind, which shall 
be more comfortable, secure, and certain. And 
why? because mind has operated on the 
material, and much encreased thereby its value 
and its usefulness. 

That mis-shapen, dirty, useless lump, throw 
it' away, says ignorance ; no, says science, that 
is a mass of ore : by fire, by water, by ham- 
mering, by sifting, by melting, by shaping; 
we shall obtain the bar of iron, the workman's 
tool, the almost diamond*like brightness of 
polished steel. Our fruit-trees must be sown, 
and planted, and grafted, and pruned, or no 
delicious fruits will be obtained. Those who 
grudge the labour, deserve to have crab-apples^ 
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sloes, or blackberries, for their dessert : these 
only are the spontaneous productions of poor 
old England. 

We have mighty pretty descriptions given 
us, of nature and her simple children. Some- 
times by the novelist, but more often by those 
falsifying gentry the poets, who never know 
how to keep to plain matter of fact : accord- 
ingly, it is very fascinating in good rhymes, to 
have a vivid picture set before us, of nature,, 
spontaneously providing for her favourite off* 
spring. We are shown them in natural bowers, 
sleeping away during the dominion of darkness; 
while the moon-beam flickers on their leafy pil- 
low. Or we trace them plucking from the bend- 
ing boughs, the luscious mangos teen, the prickly 
pear, the date, the flaming pomegranate, or 
the ripe citron. If this picture pleases us, we 
had better not take a nearer inspection by tra- 
velling thither. At least, let us first enquire,, 
what serpents bask upon their sunny banks, or 
festoon from their o'er-arching mangroves, which 
ignorance renders them too superstitious to de- 
stroy : what locusts sometimes blast all their 
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vegetable hopes to famine ; for they have no 
artificial substitutes stored up : what diseases 
undermine their health, which they have no skill 
to repel : or how a mere handful of banditti, 
subjugated a fine province, because a few 
darts is the utmost stretch of invention among 
the natives ; or a footpace their greatest speed 
for flight. In short, wherever nature, simple 
unassisted nature, rules, there are. of course 
many privations. Where arts are unknown, 
science uncultivated, commerce unattended to, 
there is misery, want, superstition, and every 
kind of suffering. The earth is, uncultivated, 
a mere wilderness ; the rocks are as barren 
within, as without; tools, conveniencies, and 
comforts, are not to be found. Dismal is the 
real prospect of such a country, inhabited by 
savages, who know not now to improve their 
advantages, however great. The savage him- 
self, uncultivated as he is, presents a more sor- 
rowful, a more dreary prospect, still. The 
barrenness of the rocks around him, is a trifle 
to the utter sterility of his mind, productive of 
nothing ; unless now and then some passign as 
a volcano burst forth. The tangled bushes, 
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and his inyolved scarce reasoning mind, re- 
semble each other. The stagnant marsh, from 
which arises the pestiferoiis eadialation, exhibits 
the torpidity of his faculties, preying upon them< 
selves, and doing injury to those around him. 
What occasions all this folly, want, mUery? 
Here is a mind which does not cultivate itsdf; 
apd therefore does not cultiirate any thing 
around it» 

Such do not hear the vwce of Almighty 
^hevolence^ scrying, arise a&d liftbour. Bind,, 
and prune, and dig, and sow; fojrm, build, 
beautify, exalt Here are around yoU in 
rich abundance materials, tools, immense 
powers of action; apply them. While you sit 
still, I shall give you little; up and be 
doings Invent, it shatt delight you ; m^e, it 
shall be useful to you ; preserve, it shall enrich 
you another day ; associate, mutual kindness 
shall make you happy : ye shall cultivate one 
another; ye shall do soofl by mutual assistance, 
what by individual exertion no one can ever 
effect. Let me see fields of golden corn waving; 
there in a fine vale for them : gather me flocks 
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on those mountains : drain that marsh, it will 
make the air wholesome: on that knoll as- 
semble a village: teach the hollowed tree to 
float in that river : catch the fish, allure the 
birds, drive oflf the beasts of prey, defend the 
cattle, educate the children. Activity will 
bring health ; wants will lead to inventibn ; in- 
ventions will produce accommodation ; accom- 
modation will give leisure ; and leisure, which 
avoids the fatigue of labour, gives opportunity 
for thinking. The being who Uves idly, Uves 
rebelliously ; contrary to nature's first law 
and finest feeling: he. must take, as his appro- 
priate punishment, pover^, ignorance, misery^ 
and want. 

When the voice that calls to action has 
been attended to, the same power has given to 
exertion wonderful success. He who begins to 
think, is noticed by the mighty mind from whom 
thinking originates* He who wishes to know, 
will have, as it were, a still small voice, sug- 
gesting to him ways of attaining certainty, or 
doubts of plans hitherto incautiously adopted: 
streamlets these from the fountain of aU know- 
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ledge. He that will try, shall find difficulties 
vanish before him; he shall be assisted in 
every step; his progress will reward itself. 
He who giveth man knowledge, delights in 
giving. His benevolent eye watches over the 
laborious, and his benificent hand scatters re- 
wards in their way. His morning sun rouses 
to new life daily. Man, if worthy the name, 
man goeth forth to his labour : and while the 
idle, though ever dozing, cannot rest, he makes 
the sleep of the labouring- man to be sweet. 

That many men, and among them some of 
the most ingenious, have invented and laboured, 
and eflfected wonders, at which after ages are 
astonished, without any reference to that God 
who giveth wisdom ; is too true. Yet this does 
not prove that he had no concern in their suc- 
cess. Cyrus he guided, though Cyrus knew 
him not. Nebuchadnezzar he employed on 
his errand, although '^ he thinketh not so.* 
This may be said of every useful purpose, or 
performance ; he that teacheth man knowledge, 
doth not he know? Men are apt to bum incense 
to their own net: they love to say, as he just 
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mentioned, " is not this great Babylon which 
I have built r he paid for his folly, however, 
by being driven among wild beasts, mad, till 
he learned that the heavens do rule. What the 
intelligent lose by similar impiety, who can 
say ; but we know of the author of good, that 
hq giveth more to the humble, while the proud 
he sendeth empty away. 

If God is the author and giver of every good 
and perfect gift, asking of him is the ready way 
to obtain. The request for wisdom, put up by 
Solomon in his youth, was in its nature highly 
acceptable; and was answered with an over- 
flowing of goodness, which added to it riches 
and long life. He expressly claims to have 
given specific knowledge to Aholiab and 
Bezaleel, by whom all the cunning work for 
the tabernacle was executed. The very skill 
of the ploughman, much as it seems within 
a man's own reach, is attributed to him who 
is wonderful in counsel and excellent in 
working. 

If self-cultivation refer greatly to the care 
of a man*s own mind, his passions, and his 
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desirable. Get wisdom, get uoderstanding', 
she shall lead thee, and keep tkee, and exalt 
thee. When wisdom entereth into thine heart, 
and knowledge is pleasant unto thy soul, dis- 
cretion shall preserve thee; understanding 
shall keep thee : she shall give to thine head 
an ornament of grace ; a crown of glory shall 
she deliver to thee. If thou seekest her a^ 
silver, and searchest for her as for hid trea* 
sures. Well may be it so ; for the Lord giveth 
wisdom, out of his mouth cometh under* 
standing. 

Should our notions of divine government 
be clear and distinct, such as the study of th6 
scriptures give us ; or only vague and partial, 
such as will cleave to us, notwithstanding all 
that neglect of the scriptures which sometimes 
occurs in education : on any supposition it is 
evident, that if there is a divine ruler of this 
world, it must be impossible to prosper against 
his will. He must be a cypher indeed, if he 
will suffer his rules to be violated, his principles 
to be neglected, his gifts to be spurned, his eye 
to be disregarded and yet bear it sill; nay^ 
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suffer richer treasures to be accumulated (ito 
the neglecter of God hopes); sweeter enjoy- 
ments to be attained (so the rebellious pretend). 
There may indeed for a while, be an appearance 
of success, with those who have not God in all 
their thoughts ; but his hand unseen gradually 
undermines their tottering fabric, brings across 
their whole plan something beyond their power 
to obviate ; or suddenly crushes the whole erec- 
tion in his wrath. 

If there be any thing in youth, especially 
contrary to his plan ; it is that indolence and 
carelessness against which these pages are 
written, *^ Go labour in my vineyard,* is 
yhis first, his* last, his daily repeated injunc- 
tion. Compliance with schools and tutors^ 
says, " I go, sir f but without self-cultivation rio 
real obedience takes place, no real work is done, 
no real reward will be obtained. 

In vain are excellent talents given, if a 
youth will not use them ; in vain are admirable 
opportunities afforded, if carelessness lets them 
slip by : well may he who ^ves these advan- 
tages, withhold his hand, if he sees that all 

I 
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giving is in vain. Wkere, on Ik^ contrary, oil 
.gifts are leceiyed with avidity, all oppiwtiinitiet 
/are embraced with tki^nklubiess; we are war- 
ranted by every feeling to hope, that the 
•blessing which make9 all eflfeetual will not he 
withheld. 

What yfe read in the lives of eminent men, 
.shpwB v\s they were often within an ace of 
making very important discoveries, but missed 
them : while to another the same thing seems 
tiO occur by chance. Chance is a uUy word 
instead of Providence. He that Sittetii on high, 
and ruleth sdl things as he pleases, gives to each 
one some peculiar talent, or opportunity to 
. display it, crowns labour with success ; so as 
otjight mark his interference, if men were either 
wise, or grateful. In general they are conscious 
of their pwn exertions, and claim all the merit 
themselves : they are not aware of God-s over- 
ruling, and neglect or disown him in the busi- 
ness. .Is not this the ready way to piake him 
an enemy, and provoke him to disappoint us ? 

Let us suppose a case, that at an early age, 
a person learns to say» in devout and l^umUe 
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didpendence^ ** My father; thcni art tbe gpudeof * 
my youth !" How flair then is the prospect of 
safety, honour uid success! The very act 
of devotion inspires thoughtfulness ; the habfit 
of prayer gives an importance, a dignity to the 
character. The feelings of religion, when they 
have a suitable l^old on the mind, chace away 
most of that frivolity so hurtful to yonth ; ghre 
principle to regulate all actions; propose a 
reward, higher fw than desultory praise. fr«m 
admiring fools ; afford A balancing well suited 
to every disappointment; rotise the elastie tabid ; 
to recovery,* however it may be at tknef^ 
depressed; and prc^se higher obj<e»ts and' 
advantiiges, should all here absciutely fsiiL 

He, therefore, i/rho would cultivate his 0wft> 
mind^ 'will be wise if he firi^t begin with •entreat-^ 
ing divine assistance. With the blessing of 
heaven, he will certainly prosper. And who caii 
tell but the blessing of heaven^ now waits for 
this very application ? 

Many are the arts and sciences yet imper- 
fect ; many are the circumstances in common 
life which call for emendation. That kind PrcH 
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vidence which has suggested erery beneficid 
discoY^, has still others in store. We shall 
not err much in our theology, if we suppose 
the divine mind lookmg out for such, as by 
intense self-cultivation seem likely to adopt 
a suggestion, to carry it into effect, and po- 
duce that benefit to his immediate circle, or 
to wider society, which is its ultimate object 
There is room for other Newtons, Howards, 
Cowpers; other > but I must not 

mention living characters; else a long list 
Height be made out of self-cultivated mindsy 
richly blessed of heaven : of the ^^ccellent, 
the pious, the charitable, the ingenious : men 
of wisdom, benevolence, energy, perseverance ;. 
whose virtues adorn private life ; whose talents 
charm the senate; whose exertions give* life 
and motion in every direction; whose plans o^ 
kindness are giving a new face to society, are 
aiming to renovate the world 1 — = — 

" Go, and do thou likewise." 
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8 vols. 
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CONDITIONS. 
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demy paper, at lea«t once every three months. Two Parts 
to make a ^Volume. 

2. The price of the Parts, in boards, will be One, 
Guinea : the work will be handsomely printed, and the 
Purchasers may be assured, not only of the uniformity 
and punctuality of its appearance, but also of its com- 
pletion within the .prescribed limits, on the entirely new 
ground of its digested Plan : to which therefore parti- 
cular attention is requested. 

S. Each part will contain on the average twelve en- 
gravingaj a^d care will be taken that the plates and the 
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correspondent text are published as mach as possible 
together. Authentic portraits will accompany the bio- 
graphical part. 

4. A few copies will be printed on super-royal paper, 
with proof impressions of the plates, price Two Guineasi 
in boards 

The object proposed in the Plan of this Encyclopaedia, 
is to unite more perfectly than has hitherto been attempt- 
ed, the advantages of a Scientific Arrangement of know- 
ledge, with the conveniences of an Alphabetical Reper- 
tory. As a book of constant Reference amongst kll 
classes of the community, its daily usefulness, it is pre- 
sumed, will be facilitated by the certainty of finding all 
things in their right places, and, generally, each thing 
at once: while, for the purposes of Instruction, and the 
connected pursuit of scientific knowledge, the decided 
superiority of a philosophical division of the sciences, 
must be obvious to every reflecting m|nd. 

The work, in its first two divisions, will be found 
to contain every portion of human knowledge, and every 
principle of human conduct, in its natural position 
amongst^^r^^ principles^ and in its connection with other 
sciences, — then in its application to all the purposes of 
life. The Biographical, or third division of the work, 
proposes to unite two original advantages — a Biography 
of the eminent men of all countries, chronologically ar- 
ranged ; and the far larger portion of HISTORY, in the eur 
gaging form of Biography. The Alphabetical and 
Lexicographical Miscellany, which constitutes the 
fourth division, will contain every scientific term in its usual 
alphabetical position in other £ncyclop8edias,with a direct 
reference to its place in this ; a complete Gazetteer, 
accompanied with corresponding Maps and Charts ; many 
particular and local illustrations of science that will ad- 
rait of no other classification ; and every authentic Word 
in the English Langita<^e, supported by its authority. 
An extensive verbal Index, which will be prepared froni 
every sheet as it proceeds, will be published in one volume 
at the close of the work. 

It is evident, that under such an arrangement, the 
reader will be able to find every thing prominent in the 
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Artsaod Seienees atona reference, viz. under its own name 
or elan in the Pore or Mixed Seieneea : but in twQ refer- 
ences, viz. with another to the alphabetieai division, it is 
luinlly pouible he should be disappointed in the ob^tof 
lii4 search; — ^while upon the plan of former Encyclopae- 
dias, a Purchaser must look through from ten to forty 
articles in each of the Pure Seienees before be could 
finish any one. (See Prospecime). 
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